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SKCEDITORIAL YS 


By no scale are men to be more 
truly rated than by their attitude 
in choice. No one can choose but by a positive act 
of the:will, and, as Kant put it, he only is good who 
wills the good. This is a sweeping view, but he who 
complains of it is in danger of resting upon his pas- 
sive virtue or his goodness, that lives because he is 
not tempted to certain fortns of badgess. One may 
wish generalities ; he must will the particular thing. 
We all wish to be good, but when the opportunity to 
be either good or evil is definitely presented, then is 
the time tq be good by willing it, and so to be truly good. 


A 








Willing the Gocd. 


Risking Character is a great help to feputa- 
One’s Good Name. tion. Ifa man is known to have a 
good character, his reputation is not likely to suffer 
in circumstanees that would briag another under 
suspicion. A missionary or a physician who is known 
to be living unselfishly for others can be seen to enter 
or to eome out of houses or streets of unsavory repute 
without danger to his good name, while his next-door 
neighbor could not count on such exemption from 
criticism. This fact may encourage one to take all 
necessary rizks in the effort to do good in any sphere. 


Yet, on the other hand, it is neither sight nor safe to 
count on the help of one’s good name in any unneces- 
sary exposure to suspicion. It is every man’s duty 
so to guard his reputation at all times that he can 
fall back on it confidently when it has to be exposed 
in the service of his Master. 


———— 


High Honors tor It is not always the place that seems 
the Lowly. most prominent that proves to be 

the most influential. This is as true of the higher 
circles in life as of the lower. There were ladies of 
honor in the imperial court of Russia in the days of 
the recently deceased Tsar, but no one of these was 
held in such love and reverence in life, or had such 
honors paid to their memory at her death, as a simple 
English governess won from those whom she had 
taught in faithfulness and affection. Young Alexan- 
der and his brothers were taught and loved by her in 
their youth, and they loved and honored her to the 
last. She died at the Winter Palace in St. Peters- 
burg a few weeks before the late Tsar was taken 
seriously ill. He and his brothers—the Grand Dukes 
—attended her funeral. With their own hands they 
bore her coffin from the death chamber to the hearse, 
and then they reverently followed that hearse on foot 
from the palace to the English cemetery, a distance 
of nearly two miles. When the body was lowered 
into the grave, the Tsar of the Russias shed tears of 


‘sorrow. Was not that high honor for one of an 


humble station? Yet any faithful teacher may win 
correspondent honor by being faithful and loving and 
true. There are kings and priests in God’s sight in 
many a school, and under many a teacher who has 
no thought of winning high honor. And whoever is 
faithful in any sphere may be held in esteem on earth 
and-in heaven because of such faithfulness. 


Aa. 


lls of Not all food is nutriment to all. 
Mental Dyspepsia. Few persons have any idea how 
many disorders are the result of indigestion. Food 
that will not assimilate with the system is not a mere 
negative, but is a positive, mischief maker; and the 
mischief: may show itself in ways seemingly remote 
from any connection with the stomach. There is a 
mental as well as a physical dyspepsia, and food 
thrown into the mind which the mind cannot digest 
and assimilate, is at the root of disorders as serious as 
those of the body. Perhaps we do not often enough 
consider the indigestible load which we imagine we 
are forcing a child’s mind to assimilate by mere 
unintelligent memorizing. Let any one take up a dic- 
tionary of quotations and read it, page after page. 
He sees very many well-said things, but they pass out 
of his mind as soon as they are read. Out of a thou- 
sand quotations, perhaps one may be absorbed into 
his mental composition. His mind has been in that 
line of thought, perhaps, and he has found what he 
needs for further nourishment. So the child’s mind 
must be fitted to assimilate, or stiffer the ills of in- 
digestion. He may memorize without ever assimi- 
lating what he has mechanically remembered. What 
evils may not result from the superfluous, undigested, 
unassimilated load? It will react upon his physical 
and mental development. Then come chastisings by 
parents and teachers, misconstruings of the child’s 


words and deeds. Finally, moral obliquity is ascribed 
to him, when his mental system is trying to dispose 
of a load which has been given him for food, but 
which is not his nutrition. And out of it all comes 
the danger of general degeneracy. 


7g 


The Joyful Duty. 


HINK and thank! And, first of all, the greatest 
thought of all, the thought of God! Blessed 
are the people whose God is Jehovah, no matter what 
is their hap or their mishap. In the very heart of 
adversity they have a comfort beyond all happenings, 
a good of peace which the shifting world cannot give 
or take away. To know Him who is the sum of all 
perfectness, to recognize in him the goal alike of 
social and of individual living, to feel his gracious 
presence making us more alive to himself, and more 
able to enter into his mind of things, is the highest 
felicity any people in this world are capable of, 
Even the Hebrew prophet felt this when he said, 
evidently in a time of disaster : 
“ Though the fig tree shall not blossom, 
Neither shall fruit be in the vines; 
The labor of the olive shall fail, 
And the fields shall yield no meat ; 
The flock shall be cut off from the fold, 
And there shall be no herd in the stalls: 
Yet will I rejoice in Jehovah, 
I will joy in the God of my salvation.” 
This jubilant outburst shows how far the Hebrew 
seer had come in the knowledge of God. Jehovah 
filled his whole horizon. He had thought over what 
God is and does, until thanksgiving was no longer an 
effort, but an instinct. He simply could not help 
making 2 joyful noise to a God of such goodness that 
the’ loss of temporal advantages and comforts went 
for nothing in comparison. 
‘ The Christian should not be behind a Jewish seer 
who lived seven centuries before the great disclosure 
God made of himself in the person of Jesus the Christ, 
The good news to which the foremost nations of man- 
kind have given their assent transcends the brightest 
vision ever vouchsafed to kings or prophets. They 
indeed desired to see the brighter day, but saw it not. 
They yearned for that full vision of God which we 
have in the face of his Son, but were not granted it. 
The least in the kingdom who has been made alive" 
unto God through Jesus knows more than they of the 
divine love that enwraps the world, and of the tender 
care which stoops to watch over the very sparrows, 
but deepen in intensity as it sweeps up through each 
higher scale of being, until it finds in man an object 
on which to lavish the abundance of his love. Joy in 
God, delight in him, are the mark of all who really 
know him, and who have taken to heart what Jesus 
tells us of his generosity, his tenderness, his patience, 
his thoughtfulness for men. 
The blessedness of a nation whose God is the Lord 
finds natural expression in joyful thanksgiving. No 
year of such a nation’s life can pass without bringing 
its tale of evident mercies. We may ignore them in 
our thoughtlessness. We cannot give them thought 
without seeing them. 
This past year has not been one of especial pros- 
perity to us asa nation. There have been many ele- 
























































































































































ments of a distressing character which have entered 
into the nation’s story ;, yet, on looking back, we 
may thank God, and take courage. The strain of 
these hard times has shown the general stability of 
our business life, which is greatly in advance of what 
it was half a century ago. The need of the unem- 
ployed evoked a fraternal spirit of help, which showed 
that our people do not shut up the heart against the 
brother in need. The period of the greatest and the 
most threatening disorder showed how strong is any 
ruler who feels the worth of his position as the repre- 
sentative of order. . 

In addition to our depression from business com- 
plications there is the partial failure of our corn 
crop. This humblest and most democratic of grains 
fuiled of the right kind of ‘weather to bring it to 
perfection, and its supply of food for man and beast 
is retrenched greatly. It would be easy to dwell 
only on the dark side of this and similar disasters. 
But it would be wiser and more Christian-like to let 
the event turn our thought to all that the maize- 
plant has been to the people of this continent, both 
native and European. ° 

In southern Mexico there grows a species of wild 
grass, with seed-clusters on its stem of somewhat un- 
usual size. From this the maize of agriculture has 
been developed by the slow processes of human selec- 
tion. God did not give to men the completé plant in 
all its serviceableness. He gave them the germ of a 
great good, and the suggestion to make much of it. 
He evoked in them patience and perseveranée by the 
difficulties to be overcome in its development. He 
obliged them to watch the heavenly bodies to ascer- 
tain the best time for planting. He constrained them 
to cultivate the arts of drainage, irrigation, and ter- 
race-building, to prepare a fit home for the’ plant. 
He made every step a battle, which developed strength 
of character, and every victory an advance which 
affected their general condition in civilization. 

When the European came he found the staff of 
life ready to his hand. His own grains were fitted to 
but limited areas’ in America. Maize would grow 
almost everywhere, and the starving colonists in 
Plymouth were fed from the Indians’ store of corn. 
Thus a great addition has been made to the food 
resources of the world, and year after year God’s hand 
has been opened the wider to the needs of man and 
bird and beast, in the wealth of the maize crop on the 
prairies and in the valleys of our inheritance. Have 
we ever blessed God for this great gift? Does mot 
the mention of its very failure, in rehearsing the 
blessings of thanksgiving, remind us of an omitted 
duty ? 5 

“Oh that men would praise the Lord for his good- 
ness, and for his wonderful works to the children of 
men |” 





Nors.—This department has its purpose and its limitations. 
Its purpose is the giving and answering of such of the letters 
received by the Editor as, in his opinion, have, or ought to 
have, an interest to readers generally, and for which the space 


can conveniently be found. Its limitations are fixed by the 
requirements of other departments. There are times when 
ten letters which might have a place here are received, where 
one can be printed. Letters are warmly welcomed, and they 
are cordially invited, even though not all of them can,be 
responded to. Under no circumstances is an anonymous letter 
either answered or read by the Editor. The signature to 
every letter or postal card in an unfamiliar handwriting is 
first looked for. If that be lacking, the document is at once 
destroyed unread. Personal requests for aid in the selection 
or purchase of books, or other helps to study, cannot, as a rule, 
be responded to in this department or by private letter. 


Lo 


A correspondent, whose letter is mis- 
laid, asks whether Christians ought 
not to be more careful in the matter 
of mailing letters at a time when they know they must 
be Lundied on Sunday in order to their delivery. lt 


Sunday Rest 
for the Post-Office. 







would certainly seem that Christians have a duty in this 
matter which is in many a case neglected from mere 
thoughtlessness. Several years ago the Christian post- 
master in, Philadelphia sent a note to the publisher of 
The Sunday School Times, saying that so large a number 
of copies of that paper were received at the post-office on 
Saturday evening, that it was necessary to have an extra 
force on duty Sundays in order to handle them season- 
ably. At once the business arrangements, in the mailing 
department of this establishment, were changed, so as to 
avoid this difficulty. Others than the publisher may be 
at fault in such a matter. We talk of our American 
superiority over Continental Europe, in Sunday observ- 
ance; but Roman Catholic Belgium may teach us a 
lesson that is worthy of our imitation. The ordinary 
Belgium postage-stamp has appended to it a request that 
the letter be not delivered on Sunday; and if a sender 
desires to ignore shis precaution, he must tear the request 
from the stamp when he puts it on the letter. Let us 
try to do as well as Belgium Roman Catholics. 


a 


Putting one side of a subject force- 
~~ Other fully often has the gain of callinge 

gain. attention to the other side of that sub- 

ject. Professor Mahaffy’s emphasis of the duty of turn- 

ing the other cheek when one cheek is smitten, has led 

some to ask afresh whether quiet submission to wrong 

and violence is at all times demanded by the gospel in- 

junctions. A Canada correspondent, who is exercised on 
this point, writes: 


I have read with some interest Professor Mahaffy’s article on 
“ Turning the Other Cheek.” The various evrrents of thought 
and feeling which are now flowing through the Christian world 
on this subject, make.it more than ever important that we 
should have a clear and consistent interpretation of the Saviour’s 
meaning in this section. If the blow be merely the stroke of a 
petulant child, or the buffet of a hasty or a drunken neighbor, 
we shall have no difficulty in accepting the professor’s conclu- 
sions, It iseasy to build up a beautiful case when you can choose 
your own examples. But suppose the assailant has a knife in 
his hand, and his first stroke dangerously wounds us, are wé 
still to be literalists, and turn ourselves intoa favorable position 
for allowing the assassin to stab us to the heart? When some 
nefarious scoundrel, on a legal quibble, tries to take part of our 
property away, are we to hasten to give him, not only what he 
demands, but more, thus beggaring our children, and rendering 
impossible many important services to God and humanity? In 
other words, is the purely passive endurance of all possible in- 
juries, as advocated by Tolstoi, really taught by Christ ? 


It is true that these questions were not answered by 
Professor Mahaffy, and that they deserve recognition. 
The main point of his article was that quiet endur- 
ance may be more heroic than violent resistance, and 
that the Christian law of bearing personal insults and 
injuries meekly, tends to the development of the highest 
courage and of the truest manliness. But there is an- 
other point which he did not touch upon, and that is 
that the maintaining of public order, and the enforcing 
of divinely ordained authority, is as clearly a duty under 
gospel teachings as that of non-resistance in the case of 
purely personal affronts and injuries. Even Jesus him- 
self, when a prisoner before a Jewish court, did not turn 
his other cheek when one was smitten unlawfully; but 
he uttered a formal protest against the unlawful act of a 
myrmidon of the law (John 18: 22,23). He taught that 


human governments had their place and their rights, 


(Matt. 22: 21). His representatives declared (Rom. 
13 ; 4) that the magistrate beareth not the sword of 
authority in vain, and, as Dr. Bushnell once said, “ If 
he doesn’t bear it in vain, he must use it; and if he can’t 
use it alone, we must help him.” Soldiers and citizens 
are not to strike in their own behalf (there is no “‘ manly 
art of self-defense ” recognized in the New Testament) ; 
but there are times when they ought to strike vigorously 
and persistently in defense of God, and of God’s or- 
dained ministers,—in accordance with New Testament 
teachings. A private citizen is, within limits, an officer 
of the civil law, entrusted with authority to keep the 
peace himself, and to prevent its breaking by others. 
When he sees another endeavoring to destroy property 
or life unlawfully, he may have a duty to resist that 
wrong against the government, even though in doing 
this he must defend himself as a citizen, and his property 
as belonging to a citizen—who happens to be himself. 
Count Tolstoi, and others of his sort, misread the New 
Testament, and therefore misrepresent it, when they fail 
to perceive in its teachings the plain distinction between 
resisting purely personal wrongs and resisting unlawful 
attacks upon God-ordained governments and laws. But 
that was a matter not touched upon by Professor Ma- 
haffy in his suggestive and helpful article. 








Give Him Thanks. 


By Mrs. McVean-Adams. 


OD gave us autumn, that we might have bread 
From ripened grains, and fruitage of the land ; 
And when we éee the year’s rich table spread 
With all the luscious bounties of bis hand, 
Our hearts, however dull, can understand 
His love, and give him thanks. 


God might have ministered to earthly wants, 
And given no pleasure to the sight or smell, 
Yet all the field with gold and purple flaunts ; 
For us he fringed the gentian’s azure bell, 
And the rich winds by balmy odors tell 
The orchard’s nearness and the wild grape’s haunts. 
Then gladly give him thanks. 
Mound City, Kan, 
ro 


The Significance of Leaven in the 
Hebrew Sacrificial Ritual. 


‘By Rabbi Rudolph Grossman, D.D. 


HE biblical law rigorously forbade the use of leaven 
in the altar service. “No meal offering which ye 
shall offer unto the Lord shall be made with leaven, for ye 
shall burn no leaven .. . as an offering made by fire unto 
the Lord” (Lev. 2: 11).. Such is the uncompromising 
prohibition of Leviticus. In two instances, however, the 
sacred lawgiver permits its use; namely, with the offer- 
ing of the new loaves presented on the feast of Pentecost 
(Lev. 23 : 17), and in connection with the praise offering 
(Lev. 7:13). It seems strange that the biblical legis- 
lator should have permitted the presentation of leaven 
in these two instancés, while he rigorously excludes it 
from the altar as a usual accompaniment of the offering. 
What reasons are we to assign for this interdiction ? 

‘Leaven, so Pliny informs us, was in antiquity regu- 
larly used to render, the bread more palatable and nutri- 
tious (Historia Naturalia, X VIII, 26). Had we no other 
evidence to prove that the biblical lawgiver had out- 
grown the low stage of an anthropomorphic conception 
of the sacrifice as the actual food for Jehovah, the pro- 
hibition of leaven, a favorite ingredient in the prepara- 
tion of bread, would offér sufficient testimony. It seems, 
therefore, indisputable that we must seek the reason for its 
prohibition in the inherent nature of leaven itself. 

The manner of its preparation furnishes us a clew to 
the motive that actuated the. biblical ordinance. In 
early times, leaven was made from fine. white bran, 
kneaded with must, or from the meal of certain plants 
such as fitch and vetch, or from barley mixed with water, 
and then allowed to stand till is turned sour. In later 
times, it was made from bread-flour, kneaded -without 
salt, and kept so long until it. pass@d into a state of fer- 
mentation. It was therefore, in every case, the result of 
decay. But.not alone does it spring from corruption ; it 
also sets on fvot a process of fermentation in the sub- 
stance with which it is mingled. So Plutarch says, 
“ Leaven itself arises from corruption, and corrupts the 
dough with which it is mixed.” 

Here we have the reason why it was kept aloof from 
the altar. The offering was to be the type of purity and 
moral health, and leaven, whose nature is to disintegrate, 
to corrupt, is eo ipso out of harmony with the central 
idea Of the sacrificial ritual, The interdiction of leaven 
bears the same Felation to the bloodless offerings that the 
prohibition of a sickly unsound animal bears to the 
bloody sacrifices (Lev. 3:1). As the latter was pro- 
hibited because the animal that is to serve as the ex- 
pression of human devotion to duty should be the type 
of soundness and ‘perfection, so the former was pro- 
hibited because the bloodless offering should represent 
an undefiled condition. To the Hebrew mind, whatever 
was in a decayed state suggested the idea of uncleannes 
and corruption, and had therefoze to be banished from 
the altar, the symbol of spiritual yearning and a pure 
life. 

Leaven was therefore a usual symbol of sin and im- 
purity. The rabbins of the Talmud used the word 
“leaven,” or the phrase “ the dough of the leaven,” to 
typify the evil inclinations in man (see Talmud, Bera- 
choth, 17a ; Sanhedrin, 91 5 ; Baha Bathra, 58a). The 
verb “to make leaven” is often employed in Jewish 


literature w signily oo to deteriorate,” “to grow bad,” “to 7 
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become corrupt ” (see Talmud, Rosh Hashono, 3 bY, while 
unleavened was ofien used to express the virtuous 
promptings of thé heart. In the New Testament, the 
word is frequently found with a similar signification. It 
was a familiar maxim, “A little leaven leavens the whole 
lump ” (1 Cor. 5 : 6; Gal. 5: 9), meaning one sinful 
thought conveys sinfulness to the whole nature of man. 
“The leaven of the Pharisees” (Luke 12: 1), meaning 
hypocrisy; “the leaven of the Pharisees and Sadducees ” 
(Matt. 16 : 6,11, 12), which is their false teaching ; “the 
leaven of malice and wickedness ” (1 Cor. 5: 8),—are ofien 
alluded to. 

Maimonides sees in the prohibition of leaven nothing 
more than an opposition to heathen practices, since he says 
the idolaters offered to their gods only leavened bread (see 
“The Guide of the Perplexed,” III, 46). Maimonides is 
here evidently in error. The abhorrence felt by the He- 
brew for leaven as an offering on the altar was shared by 
other nations. The Roman priest, in the temple of Jupiter, 
was most strictly forbidden even to touch leaven because 
of its defiling properties. Philo sees in the prohibition 
of leaven a symbolic condemnation of pride and arro- 
gance. The leaven which causes the dough to rise, is to 
teach “ that no one who comes to the altar should allow 
himself to be elated and to be puffed up by insolence ; 
but such persons should keep their eyes fixed on the 
greatness of God, and so obtain a proper conception of 
the weakness of all created beings, even if they be very 
prosperous ” (see Philo “ On Those who Offer Sacrifices,” 
sect, 6). 

The clearest evidence that the prohibition of leaven 
was due to its defiling, corrupting tendency, is furnished 
by the biblical ordinance which demanded the removal 
from the homes of the Israelites, during the passover 
week, of the least vestige of leaven (see Exod. 12: 15,19; 
18:7; Deut. 16 : 4), and insisted on the use of un- 
leavened bread exclusively. Though intended to recall 
the wondrous deliverance from, and “the bread of afflic- 
tion ” eaten by, the Israelites in Egypt, this ordinance 
also prefigured that higher life which those chosen to be 
the instruments of divine revelation, and the bearers of 
the divine word, should Jead. All that is impure is un- 
worthy of God’s servants (Deut. 7: 6.8). Hence was 
Israel ordered to eat unleavened bread, the type of purity 
and truth (comp. t Cor. 5:8), during the course of that 
feast which marks its entrance into a sacred career. 

If leaven as the symbol of corruption be opposed to the 
pivotal thought of the altar service, why» was its use 
sanctioned by the law in the two instances above men- 
tioned? The reason is obvious. The feast of pentecost 
bore a joyful, homely character. With it terminated the 
corn harvest. At this feast families gathered, and emo- 
tions of gratitude for the bounties of God’s blessing 
stirred the heart of Israel. On such a joyous feast, it 
was rightly deemed more appropriate to present to Jeho- 
vah, as an expression of thanksgiving, the bread in 
daily use, rather than the unusual, symbolic, unleavened 
bread. 

A similar reason underlay the use of leaven with the 
praise-offering. While all the other sacrifices were of a 
serious character, the praise offering was distinctively 
joyfal. Gathered about the festive board, the worshiper 
rejoiced in the blessing of the Lord, consuming the offer- 
ing he brought as though he were God’s guest. The 
stern aspect of his deity as the judge was transformed 
into the loving countenance of a friend. At such an 
occasion, the bread he ordinarily ate was a fitting re- 
minder and symbol of the grace and benignity of his 
heavenly Master. 

New York City. 
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The Junior Department: Its Organiza- 
tion and Methods. 


By George W. Pease. 


NE of the best things which the present lively in- 
terest in matters pertaining to the Sunday-school 

has brought about, is the desire for a more careful grading 
of the scholars, that the instruction which they receive 
may be more carefully adapted to their condition. Most 
of our schools at one time or another have had the old 
historic grading into primary, intermediate, and senior 
departments, and many of our schools of the present 
have not advanced beyond this in their gradation of 
classes, A goodly number of our larger schools, how- 
ever, realizing the great benefits arising from a more 
complete system of gradation, have added to these the 
junior, adult, normal, and home departments. One of 
the most important of these is the junior department; 








and it is of the organization and methods of the junior 
department of Hope Church Sunday-school of Spring- 
field, Massachusetts, that I wish to speak. 

The children in this school remain in the primary de- 
partment until they are cight years of age, being taught, 
as supplemental lessons, the Lord’s Prayer, the Beati- 
tudes, the Ten Commandments (shortened, but not 
changed in any way in the wording), and the Twenty-third 
Psalm, together with a number of detached verses from 
the Bible, which are taught in connection with the open- 
ing and closing exercises. At eight they are promoted 
into the junior department, where they remain four 
years, passing up into the intermediate department at 
the age of twelve. 

This junior department consists of four grades, there 
being several classes in each grade, the number of classes 
varying from year to year. The teachers of the various 
classes ‘pass from grade to grade with their classes each 
year, but do not leave the department, the teacher of a 
class in grade four, when her class is promoted to the 
intermediate department, taking one of the new classes 
in grade one, formed from the scholars promoted from 
the primary department, 

The department meets in a room by itself, and is thor- 
oughly organized with a superintendent, an assistant 
superintendent, and a secretary, together with the neces- 
sary class teachers. The room is furnished with black- 
board, object-table, sand-table, etc., being “thoroughly 
furnished unto all good works,” so far as externals are 
concerned. The superintendent teaches the Inter- 
national lesson with the aid of these helps, the work 
being similar in character to that of the primary depart- 
ment, but of a distinctively higher grade. 


A supplemental course of lessons, extending through - 


the entire four years, has beeri prepared, and is taught 
to the department as a whole by the assistant superin- 
tendent. The first year’s work of this supplemental 
study consists of a series of lessons on the books of the 
Bible, giving their names and general contents, together 
with the position of each book with relation to the other 
books and to the Bible divisions. The second year’s 
work consists of a series of lessons on Old Testament 
history, geography, and biography, the plan beihg to 
teach in each lesson an event, the place where the event 
occurred, and the characters connected with it, The 
third year’s work is similar to the second, but with 
reference to New Testament history, geography, and 
biography. The fourth year’s work consists of a series 
of lessons on miscellaneous subjects, several chapters of 
the Bible being taught, some of the Psalms, and some of 
the standard church hymns. 

This supplemental work forms the basis of promotion, 
the scholars passing a written examination on the same 
before entering the intermediate department. At the 
last examination a number of the scholars passed one 
hundred. 

The department, numbering about a hunfired, meets 
with the rest of the school for ten minutes of the gen- 
eral opening exercises, and then, during the singing of 
a hymn, march to their room, where they have other ex- 
ercises better adapted to their age. 

Very recently an honor system has been planned, and 
bids fait to beconie a decided success, A large “ roll of 
honor,” twenty-two by twenty-eight inches, in the shape 
of an open book, is hung on the wall, and the names of 
the honor scholars are placed upon this book, which 
bears at the top the word “ Record,’’ and at the bottom 
the inscription “ Well Done.” The names are changed 
each quarter. In connection with this wall honor roll, 
there are a series of colored ribbon badges,—-white for 
the first grade, pink for the second grade, light blue for 
the third grade, and gold for the fourth grade. Upon 
these badges are stamped one, two, three, or four stars, 
signifying the different quarters of the year. These 
badges are pinned to the honorscholars by what is known 
as the Sunday-sch@o!l pin, consisting of a five-eighth inch 
circle, in which is an open Bible; on the face of the 
Bible the American flag, in colors, and the letters 8. 8. 

Punctual attendance and attention during the hour, 
each Sunday for three montlis, are the requirements 
for obtaining a badge, and having one’s name on the 
honor roll. If a scholar of grade one is punctual 
and attentive for an entire quarter, he is given a 
white badge with one star upon it; if he is deserving 
of the same the next quarter, the badge he has is ex- 
changed for one with two stars, and so on for the third 
and fourth quarters. Absence does not cause a scholar 
to lose his record, provided a valid excuse in writing is 
given to the superintendent. The badge of four stars the 
scholar is allowed to keep as he passes into the next 


, grade, and strives for the badges of that grade. Of 


course, the scholar’s ambition is to pass out into the in- 
termediate department with 4 badge of each color, each 
badge with four stars stamped upon it, thus showing a 
perfect record for the entire four years of his stay in the 
junior department. 

One of the methods in vogue in this department, val 
which helps to a great extent the good work done along 
teaching lines, is the meeting of the teachers imme- 
diately after the dismissal of the classes, when the super- 
intendent of the department talks over the lesson for the 
coming Sunday, and indicates in a general way her plan 
of teaching the same, that the class teachers may be en- 
abled to so present their part of the lesson work as to 
lead up to the application which is always given by the 
superintendent. 

By organizing a junior department upon some such 
plan as has been here outlined, the child is taken at a 
very young age, and is gradually advanced through the 
primary and junior departments, the work of which is 
carefully adapted to his developing mental faculties. 

It is a promising sign that so muck attention is at 
present being given to the subject of gradation; and I 
trust the time may soon come when all our scb*ols of 
sufficient size, and having suitable rooms, muy be thor- 
oughly graded with primary, junior, intermediate, senior, 
adult, normal, and home departments. 


Springfield, Mass. 
CHa 


The First Thanksgiving Dey. 
By Mary Bradley. 


NE dreary night in dreary autumn weather 
A handful of sad pilgrims met togcther, 
Counsel to take in darkest hour of trial, 
When every hope seemed met with stern denial. 


Much had they suffered in the year not ended 

Since twice their number from the Mayflower landed ; 
Hunger and cold and death, and bitter sorrow, 

Had walked beside them morrow after morrow. 


And some were sure that such a dispensation 
Meant wrath of God, and need of expiation ; 
Haply with prayer and fasting well concerted, 
His further vengeance might be yet averted. 


But while they counseled thus each with the other, 
Outspake a widowed wife and childless mother, 

Bereft of all that makes life seem worth living, 

Who said, “ More meet to me would seem thanksgiving. 


“Is it not God by whom our ways were guided, 
And in the wilderness our home provided ? 

If he hath led us by a path distressing, 
Nathless, he crowns it with peculiar blessing. 


“Ts it not mercy daily manifested 

That we may worship him by none molested ? 
Is it not grace that faith abides unshaken 

In tried hearts that shall never be forsaken ? 


“ Set us a day to praise him who hath led us 
Out of the house of bondage ; who hath made us 
Worthy to bear the cross of his dear Son, ~ 
And from the deeps to ery ‘ Thy will be done!’” 


So with the words by one brave woman spoken, 
Hearts were lifted up that were wellnigh broken ; 
Courage wes roused for desperate endurance, 

And faith grew strong with inward sweet assurance. 


Three centuries ago it was, or nearly, 

When that Thanksgiving Day was kept full cheerly, 
With prayer and praise, be sure, and “ feast of reason,” 
But toothsome turkey after, in due season. 


Now that the handful hath become a nation, 

We eat our turkey still, by proclamation ! 

But what thanks-giving meant, that first November, 

Lord, give us grace to ponder, and remember ! 
Washington, D. C. 


FOR: CHILDREN -AT- HOME 
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The Pauper Pumpkin. 
By Ella Lyle. 


LLY was a little pauper. That means life in a 
poorhouse, with its bare rooms, coarse food, and 
coarser company. The sights and sounds sometimes 
made Polly wonder what God thought about it. 
Polly knew about God, for Granny Smith had told 
her. Granny Smith was the very oldest pauper. She 
had loved and looked after Polly ever since she was 
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found, a tiny baby in a basket, on the poorhouse steps. 
When Granny died, eight-year-old Polly felt very lonely. 

All that Polly knew, Granny Smith had taught her. 
She was charged to keep her face and hands clean, not 
to steal or tell a lie, and never to marry a man who 
drank. So you see Polly had wise counsel; and, better 
still, she meant to heed it. 

There were plenty of children at the poorhouse, but 
Polly did not seek their company. They called her 
“stuck up” and “queer” when she refused to join in 
teasing the “ luny” inmates, which made sport for the 
others. Yes, Polly was queer, or why did she sometimes 
push her cup of milk over to Silly Sam, who was always 
spilling his? 

Mr. Norton, the poorhouse keeper, was a kindly man, 
bat he had no time to look after the children in his 
charge. He knew Polly as the “basket baby,” and 
Mrs. Norton sometimes pointed her out to visitors, de- 
claring it a shame that such a pretty, well-behaved child 
should be left to come up there. 

In the meantime, Polly mourned for Granny, and sewed 
her torn apron with a darning-needle out of the work- 
box which was now her own. It was all Granny had to 
leave, and was a relic of days when she was not a pauper. 
Polly often rebeled in her heart against being a pauper, 

and she talked to the thimble about it. 

’ “Tf my mama didn’t have time to take care of me, 
she ought to given me to some one wantin’ a baby, ’stead 
of leavin’ me to a poorhouse,” she whispered as she sat 
under the great baking-trough inthe kitchen. ‘Granny 
said God don’t want people to be paupers,—but how am 
I goin’ to help it?” 

The work-box was carefully guarded by its owner,— 
a hard matter,—but one day Silly Sam dragged it from 
its hiding-place, and tore a small piece of the faded silk 
lining. Polly rescued it, and cried so hard that Sam 
was sorry, and offered her two snails. It was: while 
Polly was trying to repair the damage, that five or six 
large white seeds fell from under the torn silk. Could 
they be seeds of some of the flowers that bloomed long 
ago in Granny’s garden? 

“T’ll plant ’em, an’ see,” said Polly, crawling on hands 
and knees to capture them. “ I’! plant ’em outside of 
the poorhouse grounds, for Granny wouldn’t want her 
flowers to be paupers. . I’ll go to the field.where it’s dug 
up an’ nothin’ planted, an’ bury ’em in the far corner.” 

The poorhouse children were not allowed outside of 
the large yard that formed their playground, but a loose 
board in the fence opened the way for stolen excursions 
to a piece of woods not faraway. Polly had slipped out 
one day, and found herself in a plowed field lying in an 
opposite direction from the woods, It was here that she 
thought of planting the seeds, and she set about it early 
the next morning. 

“The sun makes flowers grow, an’ there’s lots of it 
here,” she said, looking around well pleased. ‘“‘ There’s 
no house here, an’ I guess the ground don’t belong to any- 
body, These flowers ain’t goin’ to be paupers, any way.” 

Polly knew little about planting seeds. She made a 
hole with her fist, dropped them in on top of each other, 
covered well with dirt, and waited for sun and rain to do 
the rest. Many stolen visits to the corner of the field 
were made before Polly saw any sign of growth, so that 
when a small, green stalk appeared, it was hailed with 
delight. How fast it grew! 

More than once, through the summer, Mr. Norton saw 
Polly slip by on forbidden ground, but he winked at this 
little freedom, which did not seem likely to result in any 
mischief. 

When the plant in the field bore yellow blossoms, 
Polly’s heart filled with pleasure. They were not pretty 
flowers, but they seemed like a part of Granny. When 
the flowers faded, Polly hoped more would soon follow, 
but blooming-time appeared to be over. It was quite a 
while before she discovered fuzzy little balls on the 
stems of the faded blossoms, and Polly wondered what 
they could be. 

“They ain’t cabbages, an’ apples don’t grow on the 
ground,” she said, feeling them gently. ‘‘ Maybe they’re 
cokenuts.”” 

Polly had never seen a cocoanut, but Granny had said 
that they were round and hard, and full of sweet milk ; 
and ignorant Polly knew no reason why these unlikely 
green balls might not prove to be cocoanuts. 

But, whatever they were, they did not continue to 
thrive. Bugs ate up the leaves, stems withered aad 
died, and with them the unknown fruit. However, one 
green globe, twice as large as the rest, defied bugs and 
blight, and steadily increased in size. By September 
the globe was as large as a bushel-basket, and its color 
was now a golden yellow. 


“ It’s surely gettin’ ripe!” cried Polly delightedly, on 
seeing it after a week of rain had prevented daily visits. 

“If I only knew what it was! But it ain’t a pauper, 
aftyhow.” . 

She gave its shining surface a loving pat as she left it, 
and attracted by the sound of whistling, saw at a distance 
a man who was sitting on a pile of stones, directly in 
the homeward path. In an instant the thought came to 
her to ask this man about her unknown treasure, if he 
looked friendly. Now Polly could hardly have found a 
more kindly man’ than Mr. Allan, and he showed his 
friendliness, as she drew near, by asking if it wasn’t a 
pretty hot sun for a little girl without a bonnet. Polly 
didn’t own a bonnet, so she dug her feet in the soft 
earth, and said she liked the sun because it made things 
grow. 

“So does the rain, but we can’t stand too much of it,” 
laughed Mr. Allan. ‘‘The crops look pretty well soaked.” 

It was now or never with Polly,—so she said: 

“My crop is lookin’ lovely, an’ I think it’s most ripe.” 

Mr. Allan looked amused. 

“Your crop, hey? What is it, popcorn?” 

“If you would please come an’ tell me what it is!” 
said Polly, earnestly. ‘“ Maybe it’s acokenut, but maybe 
it ain’t.” 

“Cocoanut! Don’t set your heart on it, for they don’t 
grow around here; but we’ll see,” said Mr. Allan, as 
he rose. 

Polly led the way, eagerly pointing her finger as they 
neared the huge ball. 

“‘ Bless the child, it’s a pumpkin!” exclaimed Mr. 
Allan, 

* A pun’kin?” repeated Polly, looking expectant. “ Is 
it good to eat—inside? ”’ 

**Don’t you know pumpkin pie?” Mr. Allan asked, 
looking astonished. 

* Not very well,” said Polly, humbly. 
have pie.” 

“ Well, people say it’s unhealthy, and I suppose your 
ma knows what’s best for you. It isn’t ready to pick 
yet,” he continued, feeling it carefully. “I knew this 
was good ground, and I told Norton it ought to bring a 
bigger price. Such fancy-sized vegetables prove it.” 

“ Who owns this field?” Polly asked, quickly. 

“ The town owns it now. It was my brother's, but he 
left it to me. I live out in Kansas, and my wife and I 
came on to settle up affairs. They wanted more land at 
the poorhouse, and it was a good chance to sell.” 

Mr. Allan’s eyes were roving oyer the field, and he did 
not note the changing expression of Polly’s face ; but hfe 
was concerned when he did look, and heard a voice quiv- 
ering with disappointment say : 

“Then it’s a pauper pun’kin, a poorhouse pun’kin, 
after all!” 

It was not long before Mr. Allan learned, not only the 
history of the pauper pumpkin, but of pauper Polly her- 
self. His tender heart was touched, and when he parted 
with Polly to seek his wife and repeat the tale, he ended 
by proposing something that shocked Mrs, Allan. 

“ We've talked of it of&en enough,—but not a pauper ! 
We don’t know how she might turn out. I never did 
like paupers.” 

“ No, it’s hard to say how she might turn out; butshe’d 
have a better chance with us. Her eyes are for all the 
world like Jessy’s,” answered Mr. Allan, and then the 
subject was dropped. 

A few weeks later, Mr. and Mrs. Allan met Mr. Nor- 
ton at the post-office, and they began to question him 
about Polly. Mr. Norton knew little more of her his- 
tory than they already knew; but they now learned that 
Polly was sick, and Mr. Norton shook his hvad over her 
condition, Mr. and Mrs. Allan lost no time in getting 
to her bedside. On acouch in the cheerless room de- 
voted to sickness lay Polly, who weakly smiled on her 
visitors. Mr. Allan talked to her quietly, promising to 
see that the pumpkin was duly picked, while Mrs. Allan 
studied her, and patted her hand. When husband apd 
wife were outside, Mrs, Allan began to talk very fast : 

* T’ll make her a warm cloak to travel in, and we'll 
start home as soon as she’s fitto go. She’sadear child!” 

“We don’t know howshe’ll turn out,” said Mr. Allan, 
smiling at her. 

““T guess we can pray for wisdom to bring her up right, 
as we did for Jessy,” replied Mrs. Allan. “The poor- 
house is no place for her, and I want her; so do sign the 
papers, and get her right away.” 

The day that Polly—Polly Allan now—left the poor- 
house was a day long to be remembered. Not that the 
fact of her going away was remarkable, or that any one felt 
very sorry,—except Silly Sam and some of the other half- 
witted ones,—but the time of her departure was Thanke- 
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giving Day, and Mr, Allan gave the poorhouse people a 
dinner at his own expense. And such a @inner! Tur- 
key and chicken and cranberry sauce, snd the pumpkin, 
converted into many pies, crowned the feast. “Polly, 
still weak, but very happy, was carried into the long din- 
ing-room toward the close of the meal. At sight of her, 
Silly Sam set up a feeble cheer, and attempted to wave 
his pie in the air with poor success, but was provided 
with another piece. 

So the last scene in Polly’s poorhouse life was one of 
peace and plenty. This picture mingled itself in the 
drowsy little prayer she uttered on Mrs. Allan’s breast 
that night on the train that was carrying her to her new 
home in the West. 

“Dear Lord, thank you very much for a mother and 
father, Tell granny I ain’t a pauper now. And I do 
thank you for making the pun’kin so big that there was 
pie enough for everybody. Amen,” 


Newark, N. J. 


Dos Hees 


Distributing Bulbs and Plants for 
Future Blooming. 


I y THE Sunday-school superintendent or teacher in- 

tends to distribute bulbs or plants to scholars, for 
future blooming as illustrations of all life and growth, 
forethought will be necessary several weeks or months 
in advance of the season, or special Sunday-school day 
when the blossoms are to be looked for. 

A lady in Philadelphia, for two or three years has 
been distributing bulbs of the Chinese sacred lily to the 
members of a working-men’s club, for Christmas and 
New Year’s blooming in their homes. To accomplish 
this, the bulbs should be“ planted ’’ from the middle of 
November to the first of December. The planting con- 
sists in putting the bulb into a little vase or bowl about 


. three inches deep, kept full of water,—sand and gravel 


partly ‘filling the bowl. This Narcissus Orientalis, or 
“ Flower-of the Gods,” is readily grown, and ‘‘ will give 
a great deal of pleasure for a little outlay of labor.” -It 
“bears pure white flowers, with a lemon or orange cup.” 
The plant should be kept shaded until the leaves begin 
to grow, to have the best results, Purchased in quanti- 
ties, these bulbs may be obtained for six or seven cents 
apiece from the seedsmen, It is not too late to distribute 
them for blooming in the holidays, that the growing 
plants may be brought by their child owners to the 
church for holiday decorations, and perhaps for later 
distribution in hospitals and elsewhere. The Chinese 
grow these flowers for their New Year’s Day, which 
occurs in February. They would be useful, therefore, in 
providing decorations for a Washington’s Birthday exer- 
cise, or possibly in the interest of home missions. 

Looking to Easter, which next year comes April 14, 
there will be ample time for the growth and flowering of 
many varieties of hyacinths, daffodils, narcissi, tulips, 
and jonquils. These bulbous roots may be purchased in 
quantities at a dollar a hundred. They may be readily 
forced, if planted in pots and grown in the house. 

For Chiidren’s Day—if indoor floral culture is thought 
of—there may be the distribution of little rodes in small 
pots. This has been frequently done, the blooming 
plants being brought to decorate the Sunday-school 
room. For this purpose, also, the “‘ annunciation lily” 
(Lilium candidum) has been recommended as a June 
bloomer. If planted outdoors, the bulbs should be in 
the ground by the latter partof Nuvember. ‘This is one 
of the: best kndwn and most popular of garden ‘lilies. 
The flowers are pure snédw-white, and very fragrant, 
borne on long stems, and often exceed in number twenty- 
five to each bulb.” , In quantities, they may be obtained 
for three or four cents apiece. ; 

Or, looking forward to fall rallyings and harvest 
homes, the carnations and chrysanthemums are often 
chosen as gifts, and are commended by florists. Apri! is 
the time to plant these for fall blooming. They will cost 
from six to nine cents apiece. 

These are a few illustrations of a method. The prac- 
tical florist, and even his catalog, may suggest many 
others. Aside from the greater advantages of the method, 
—the pleasure of giving and receiving, the culture that 
comes through flower culture, and the beautifying of 
home, church, and hospital,—this is an economical way 
of obtaining floral decorations for unusual occasions, 
especially for winter festivals in the Sunday-school. 
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pH Calendar. 
Fourth Quarter, 1894. 





7. November 18.—The Sermon on the Mount..............-....:00+« Luke 6 : 20-31 
8. November 25.—Opposition to Christ. Mark 3 : 22-35 
9. December 2.—Christ’s TeStimony to JohD.................0.+-+-+ Luke 7 : 24-35 
10. Dee. 9.—Christ Teaching by Parable-........... Luke 8: 4-15 
11. December 16.—The Twelve Sent Fortn.................--0.0sss+ Matt. 10 : 5-16 
12. December 23.—The Prince of Peace. Isa. 9 : 2-7 





13. December 30.—Review. 


» LSE 
Outline Induetive Studies. 
Prepared by 
The American Institute of Sacred Litetature. 
= © 
Study 24.—The Teaching in Parables. 


I. Review. 

In what sense do the choice of the Twelve and the Sermon 
on the Mount begin a new period im the Galilean ministry ? 
How was Jesus received on his second preaching tour? 
What welcome did he find on his return to Capernaum? 
Recall the interference of his relatives; the cure, and the 
query of the multitudes; the refutation of the blasphemous 
charge of the Pharisees. Mark how the old popularity was 
growing in strength, the old hostility in boldness, and how 
Jesus, superior to hostility and popularity alike, labored 
continually for the establishment of the spiritual kingdom. 
II. Brsticat Marer1aL.—Matthew 13: 1-53 ; Mark 4: 1-34; 

Luke 8 : 4-18. 

1. The Arrangement of the Material. Note that Matthew 
gives seven parables,—four as delivered to the multitudes by 
the sea (Matt. 13 : 1-3, 34), and three to the disciples in the 
house (13 : 36). He also reports an explanation of the tares 
in the house, and the reason for the parabolic method, with 
an explanation of the sower, given to the disciples alone 
(comp. Mark 4: 10), but put by the evangelists between the 
sower and thetares. It is probable that all the conversation 
with the disciples took place after entering the house. Note 
that Mark gives three parables spoken to the multitudes,— 
the first and third like Matthew’s, the second different. He 
also adds to the conversation with the disciples an exhorta- 
tion to listen carefully and expectantly to the message of the 
kingdom (Mark 4: 21-25). Luke gives only the sower, the 
reason for the parabolic method, and the exhOrtation as in 
Mark. 

2. Interpretation of the Material. Its subject is the king- 
dom of heaven (Matt, 13 : 19, 24, 31, 33, 44, 45, 47,52; Mark 
4:26). Study the parables to the multitudes, using the in- 
terpretations of Jesus, Note that the sower teaches that the 
result of the ministry of the kingdom depends on the hearers 
as well as on the message; that the tares teaches that, though 
now imperfect, at the end the kingdom shall be rid of all that 
is evil; that the mustard seed and the leaven teach that the 
present insignificance of the kingdom is no measure of the 
greatness to which it is destined to grow. See, in Leviticus 
23 : 17, that leaven does not always defile. Note further that 
Mark’s parable of the growing seed teaches that the kingdom 
must reach its fulness by growth,—a teaching perhaps pointed 
at those that demanded convincing signs from heaven (comp. 
Matt. 12: 38). This parable finds its natural place between 
the sower and the tares. 

When alone with the disciples, Jesus gave the reason for 
his use of parables (see special topic 1), then explained the 
sower. Note the minuteness of the interpretation, yet the 
freedom from fanciful details. Study the added exhortation 
(Mark 4: 21-25; Luke 8 : 16-18). Observe the assertion 
that the parables have teaching for teachable hearts (Mark 
4: 24,25; Luke 8:18). Note the introductory illustration, 
used by Jesus almost as a proverb (comp. Matt. 5: 15; Luke 
11: 33). Compare the concise and suggestive interpretation 
of the tares with the minute explanation of the sower. Con- 
sider the three short parables spoken to the disciples,—the 
first two teaching the surpassing worth of the kingdom to 
him who finds it; the third, that only the righteous shall at 
the end be its heirs. Connect with the concluding question 
whether they had understood their lesson, and the command 
to use what they learn. Did Jesus give the three short para- 
bles to drill the disciples in interpretation ? 

III. Torres ror Spectat Srupy. 

1. The Reason for Teaching in Parables. In the answer of 
Jesus, note the deliberateness of his choice of the method ; 
his sharp distinction between his disciples and “them that 
are without ;” his conviction that the leaders had hardened 
their hearts in pride against his message (Matt. 13 : 13), and 
his judicial purpose in using parables (Mark 4 : 11,12; Luke 
8:10); and his fundamental purpose to teach the disciples 
secrets of the kingdom (Matt. 13:16; Mark 4:11; Luke 
8: 10, comp. Mark 4; 21-25). Consider the fitness of para- 





bles so to baffle the critically unsympathetic while teaching 
the teachable. That this was not always the purpose of 
parables, see Matthew 21 : 45; Luke 15 : 3-32. Examine the 
other parables of Jesus, and classify together all that seem to 
have this double purpose. On the teaching in parables, see 
Edersheim I, 579-586 ; II, 233, 234. 

2. The Place of this Teaching in the Galilean Ministry. Note 
that the sower seems almost a description of the varied re- 
sults of the ministry of Jesus hitherto; also that in Caper- 
naum the Pharisees had plotted to kill him (Matt. 12: 14 
and parallels), and later had ascribed his blessed works to the 
Evil One (Matt. 12 : 24 and parallels), Yet the recently or- 
ganized kingdom (see Study 21) called for special teaching, 
which not only would be unwelcome to the, leaders, but might 
precipitate the final conflict when leaders and masses alike 
sheuld turn against him (comp. John 6 : 22-71). Hence the 
suitableness to this crisis of a,form that would not excite the 
unbelieving, and at the same time could serve to teach 
the mysteries of the spiritual kingdom to such as had ears 
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Aids to Specific Study. 


‘kennel 10, Sensskber 9, 1894. 
Christ Teaching by Parables. 


Lesson Text. 


(Luke,8 : 4-15. Memory verses: 


: 11-15.) 


Study connection in chapter 8. 


COMMON VERSION. 


4 {And when much people 
were gathered together, and were 
come to him out of eyery city, he 
spake by a parable: 

5 A sower went out to sow his 
seed : and as he sowed, some fell 
by the way side ; and it was trod- 
den down, and the fowls of the 
air devoured it. 

6 And some fell upon a rock ; 
and as soon as it was sprung up, 
it withered away, because it 
lacked moisture. 

7 And some fell among thorns ; 
and the thorns sprang up with it, 
and choked it. 

8 And other fell on good ground, 
and sprang up, and bare fruit a 
hundredfold. And when he had 
said these things, he cried, He 
that hath ears to hear, let him 
hear. 

9 And his disciples asked him, 
saying, What might this parable 
be? 

10 And he said, Unto you it is 
given to know the mysteries of 
the kingdom of God: but to 
others in parables; that seeing 
they might not see, and hearing 
they might not understand. 

11 Now the parable is this: The 
seed is the word of God. 

12 Those by the way side are 
they that hear; then cometh the 
devil, and taketh away the word 
out of their hearts, lest they 
should believe and be saved. 

18 They on the rock are they, 
which, when they hear, receive 
the word with joy ; and these 
have no root, which for a while 
believe, and in time of tempta- 
tion fall away. 

14 And that which fell among 
thorns are they, which, when 
they have heard, go forth, and 
are choked with cares and riches 
and pleasures of this life, and 
bring no fruit to perfection. 

15 But that on the good ground 
are they, which in an honest and 
good heart, having heard the 
word, keep i, and bring forth 
fruit with patience. 





REVISED VERSION. 


4 And when a great multitude 
came together, and they of 
every city resorted unto him, 

5 he spake by a parable: The 
sower went forth to sow his 
seed: and as he sowed, some 
fell by the way side; and it 
was trodden under foot, and 
the birds of the heaven de- 

6 voured it. And other fell on 
the rock; and as soon as it 
grew, it withered away, be- 

7 cause it had no moisture. And 
other fell amidst the thorns; 
and the thorns grew with it, 

8 and choked it. And other fell 
into the good ground, and 
grew, and brought forth fruit 
a hundredfold. As he said 
these things, he cried, He that 
hath ears to hear, let him 
hear. 

9 And his disciples asked him 
what this parable might be. 

10 And he said, Unto you it is 
given to know the mysteries of 
the kingdom of God: but to 
the rest in parables ; that see- 
ing they may not see, and 
hearing they may not under- 

11 stand. Now the parableisthis: 
The seed is the word of God. 

12 And those by the way side 
are they that have heard ; 
then cometh the devil, and 
taketh away the word from 
their heart, that they may not 

18 believe and be saved. And 

those on the rock are they 

which, when they have heard, 
receive the word with joy; and 
these have no root, which for 

a while believe, and in time of 

temptation fall away. And 

that Which fell among the 
thorns, these are they that 
have heard, and as they go on 
their way they are choked with 
cares and riches and pleasures 
of this life, and bring no fruit 

15 toperfection. And that in the 
good ground, these are such as 
in an honest and good heart, 
having heard the word, hold 
it fast, and bring forth fruit 
with patience. 
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The American Revisers would substitute “who” or “ tha,” for 


RY 
Lesson Plan. 


Topic OF THE QUARTER : The Glorious Son of God. 


“ which "’ in verse 13 (twice). 


GoLpEN TEXT FOR THE QUARTER: We beheld his glory, 
the glory as of the only begotten of the Father.—John 1 : 14. 
OW : 
Lzsson Toric : The Son Ilustrating Spiritual Growth. 


Lesson OUTLINE: { 


1. Iustrating Growth, vs. 4-8. 
2. Unfolding Truth, vs. 9-15. 


GoLpEN TEXT: The seed is the word of God.—Luke 8 : 11. 
- 


DarLty Home REApDINGs : 


M.—Luke 8 : 4-15. Christ teaching by parables. 


T.—Matt, 13 : 10-17. 


Occasion for parables, 


W.—Psa. 19: 7-14. The seed, 





» T.—Acts.14 : 8-20. Wayside hearers. 
F.—John 6 ; 59-66. On rocky ground. 
S.—Mark 10 : 17-27, Among thorns. 
S.—Acts 8 : 26-39. Good ground. 
(These Home Kéadings are the selections of the International 
Bible Reading Association.) 


Khm~ 
Lesson Analysis. 


I, ILLUSTRATING GROWTH. 
1. The Sower : 


The sower went forth to sow (5). 


I will sow the house of . sy’ with the seed of man pos, $1: 27), 
He that soweth the good seed is the Son of man (Matt. 13 37). 
Whatsoever a man soweth, that shall he also reap (Gal. 6 : 7). 


2. The Seed : 
To sow his seed (5). 


The good seed . . . are the sons of the kingdom (Matt. 13 ; 38), 
The sower soweth the word (Mark 4 : 14). 
The seed is the word of God (Luke 8 : 11). 


3- The Soils : 
The way side-(5). 


Your hardness of heart (Matt. 19 : 8). 
Hardened by the deceitfulness of sin (Heb. 3 : 13). 


The rock (6). 


I will take the stony heart out of their flesh (Ezek. 11 : 19). 
Rocky places, where they had not much earth (Matt, 18 :5), 


The thorns (7). 


Thorns also and thistles shall it bring forth (Gen. 3 : 18). 
Others fell upon the thorns (Matt, 13 : 7). 


The good ground (8). 
Others fell into the good 
The ground . ... brought fort. 

4. The Outcome : 
Jt was trodden under foot (5). 


The birds came and devoured them (Matt. 13 : 4). 
Satan... taketh away the word which hath been sown (Merk 
4 215). 


It withered away (6). 


When the sun wes risen, they were scorched (Matt. 13 : 6). 
Because it had no root, it withered away (Mark 4 : 6). 


The thorns . . . choked it (7). 


The thorns grew up, and choked them (Matt. 13 : 7), 
It yielded no fruit (Mark 4 : 7). 


Other . . . brought forth frwit (8). 
Some a hundredfold, some sixty, some thirty (Matt. 13 : 8), 
Yielded fruit, growing up and increasing (Mark 4 : 8). 
Il. UNFOLDING TRUTH, 
1. To Those Who Seek : 
His disciples asked him what this parable might be (9). 


Let us follow on to know the Lord (Hos, 6 : 3). 
Seek, and ye shall find (Matt. 7 : i. 
If any of you lacketh wisdom, let him ask of God (Jas. 1 : 5). 


2. By the rpg : 
The devil .. . taketh away the word from their heart (12). 


When any one  heabeth, ; . and understandeth it not (Matt, 13 : 19), 
When they have heard, straightwa cometh Satan (Mark 4 : 15). 
Understandest thou what thou est? (Acts 8 : 30.) 


3- On the Rock: 
These have no root, which for a while believe (13). 
When. ees or persecution ariseth ... he stumbleth (Matt, 


who. Lean pte receive it with joy (Mark 4 : 16). 
Ye were ru ning well; who did hinder you ? (Gal. 5 : 7), 


und (Mark 4 : 
‘orth plentifully (Dake 12 : 16). 


4- Among Thorns : 
They are choked with cares and riches and pleaswres (14). 
Choke the word, and he becometh unfruitful (Matt. 13 : 22). 


The lusts of other things entering in, choke the word (Mark 4:19), 
Lest any root of bitterness springing up trouble you (Heb. 12 : 15). 


5- In the Good Ground : 
Such as... bring forth fruit with patience (15). 
He that heareth the word, and understandeth it (Matt. 13 : 


23). 
Such as hear the word, and accept it, and bear fruit (Mark 4: 20). 
They make you to be not idle nor unfraitful (2 Pet. 1: 


——— 


Verse 5.—‘‘ The sower went forth to sow his seed.” (1) Thesower; 
(2) The seed ; (3) The soil; (4) The success. 
Verse 8.—‘‘He that hath ears to hear, let him hear.’’ (1) Man’s 
oapeanty (2) Man’s duty. 
10.—** Unto you it-is given to know the ¥ Myo” of the 
kingdom.”’ (1) The sae ys my ed of mysteries; (2) The highest of 


kagwietee: (3) The best of gi 
side.” (1) Their deficiencies; (2) 


Verse 12.—‘'* Those the os 

Their dangers ifs) The er My Qutck 

on the rock.” (1) ck response ; (2) Earl: 

2) Fatal failure. , if 
erse 14.—'* That which fell among the thorns.’’ (1) Good seed; 

(2) Ready response; (3) Evil environment; (4) Disastrous develop- 


m. 


ment, 
Verse 15.—‘* That in the ground.” (1) Good seed; (2) Proper 
sowing; (3) Fertile soil; (4) Joyous harvesting.—(1) A proper recep- 


tion ; (2) A healthful development ; (3) A rich recompense. 
ASAMY , 
Lesson Bible Reading. 


? Symbolism of Sowing. 


Multiplying a people (Jer. 31 ; 27, 28). 
Scattering a people (Zech. 10 : 9). 

Working (Job 4:8; Hos. 10: 12; Gal. 6 : 7, 8). 
Giving (Eccl. 11 : 6; 2 Cor. 9 : 6). 

Preaching (Matt. 13 : 3-8, 31; 32; 1 Cor. 9 : 11), 
Christ’s atoning work (John 12 : 24). 

Man's burial (1 Cor. 15 : 36-88). 


ASA 


Lesson Surroundings and 
Criticai Notes. 


By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 


Lesson Surroundings. 


| gyn eee Events.—The last lesson was probably 

immediately followed by the discourse in Matthew 11 : 
20-30, and this by the anointing at the house of Simon the 
Pharisee by a sinful woman (Luke 7 : 36-50). After this 
came a (second) circuit in Galilee, mentioned in Luke 8 : 1-8, 


































































































































































































































The healing of a demoniac, which preceded Lesson 8, is next 

in order ; then the coming of our Lord’s mother and brethren. 
Toxe.—In the autumn of 781,—that is, A. D28. In the 

evening the voyage across the lake oceurred (Mark 4 : 35). 

Persons.—Our Lord and a great multitude from “ every 
city” (v. 4), including the disciples (v. 9). 

Incrpents.—The crowd gathers; Jesus speaks by a para- 
ble; the four kinds of sowing, by the wayside, on the rock, 
amidst the thorns, and into the good ground, with the corre- 
sponding results. A brief exhortation to hear follows (v. 8). 
The disciples ask the meaning of the parable. Jesus inti- 
mates the purpose of such teaching ; namely, that they might 
know what others could not understand. The interpretation 
of the parable: The seed is the word of God ; those sown by 
the wayside, the entirely indifferent hearers; those on the 
rock, the impulsive and fickle hearers; those among the 
thorns, the worldly and unfruitful hearers; the seed in 
the good ground, the reception of the truth by believing 
hearers who become fruitful. ; 

PaRALLEL PassaGes.—Matthew 13 : 1-23; Mark 4; 1-20. 
In Matthew seven parables are given, suggesting the historical 
progress of the kingdom; in Mark, three, all of growth; 
here, but one, though two of those in Matthew are recorded 
by Lake much later (Luke 13 : 18-21). 


=o 
Critical Notes. | 


Verse 4.— When a great multitude came together: Or, “ was 
coming together.” The word is not the same as that in the 
other accounts.—And they of every city resorted unto him: 
Peculiar to Luke, and probably suggested by the mention of 
the previous circuit (vs. 1-3), which attracted people from the 
various places. According to Matthew and Mark,the size of 
the crowd caused Jesus to enter a boat and speakfrom it to 
the people on the shore.—Spuke by a parable : Luke records 
but one in this place, but he spoke “ many things in parables’’ 
(Matthew, Mark), probably more than are recorded in ;thé 
several accounts (Mark 4 : 33). The word “parable” is 
sometimes applied to an ordinary figure of speech, but the 
special sense in which it is here used may be thus defined: 
A brief narrative of probable human action, pointing to a 
spiritual truth. The action or movement is usually the 
principal thing; the details cannot always be interpreted. 
The explanation given in the lesson suggests the true method 
of interpretation. The main lesson is the essential one. 
Other analogies may be found, but they are not to be pre- 
sented as the authoritative teaching of our Lord. - 

Verse 5.—The sower went forth to sow his seed:’The last 
phrase is peculiar to Luke, The verbal variations in the 
three accounts are very numerous, though the thoughts are 
almost identical. This fact is used as a strong argument 
against the theory that the evangelists copied from each 
other, or from a common source. As this parable was prob- 
ably uttered at the seed-time in Palestine (after the autumnal 
equinox), it is possible a sower was in the vicinity. But, as 
Jesus tat in the boat, it is hardly probable the multitude 
could see any one in the act of sowing.—Some fell by the way 
side: There were no fences or hedges about the grain-fields, 
and the “ way side” probably refers to the path skirting the 
field, possibly to a beaten path on which the sower walked 
across the field.—Trodden under foot: Peculiar to Luke.— 
The birds of the heaven devoured it: This was the chief danger. 
*Fowls of the air” is less literal. 

' Verse 6,—Aid other :. Luke uses a word meaning “ differ- 
ent,” not that occurring in the other accounts.—Fell on the 


rock: Matthew, “ rocky pleces;” Mark, “rocky ground;” © 


all three using a word that indicates falling down on the thin 
soil.—As soon as it grew: Or, simply “ growing,” implying a 
rapid springing up.—ZJt withered away: The other accounts 
tell of the thin soil, and of the scorching by the sun.— Because 
dt had no moisture: Peculiar to Luke. The absence of moisture 
was caused by its having no root, and this by the thin soil. 

Verse 7.—Amidst the thorns: A fuller form than “among 
the thorns.”—And the thorns grew with it: They were not 
yet grown up, but the ranker plant choked the shoots from the 
good seed. This happens still in Palestine, where coarse, 
thorny plants are abundant. Unless rooted out and burned, 
they choke grain by intertwining with the stalks, and absorb- 
ing the moisture from the soil. 

Verse 8.—Jnio the good grownd : “ Soft, deep, and free from 
other seeds” (Godet), as is indicated by the contrast with the 
hard, thin, and pre-occupied soils.— Brought forth fruit a hun- 
dredfold: Luke does not mention the lesser (yet large) yields 
spoken of by Matthew and Mark. Different phrases are 
used in all three accounts to express this great fruitfulness, 
which is the main point of the parable.—He cried: Peculiar 
to Luke.—He that-hath ears to hear, let him hear : This saying 
usually follows an important statement, implying that he who 
has spiritual discernment will find the true meaning. It is 
peculiarly apt here, since the parable teaches the same lesson ; 
namely, that reception of the word is in accordance with the 
perception of the hearer. 

Verse 9.— Hie disciples asked him: “ When he was alone” 
(Mark). The same evangelist says that others than the Twelve 
were present. Jesus was probably still in the boat, since 


2 For i ee ‘ 
at a ® 
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Matthew tells of yp eas: elation Wala ps sl 
into the honse.— What this parable might be: The expression 
used ig peculiar to Luke. Matthew says they asked, “ Why 
speakest thou. unto them in parables?” This is ‘implied 
here, since verse 10 gives the reason for this kind of discourse, 
Mark (Mark 4 : 13) intimates that the interpretation of this 

parable was given as the key to the meaning of all parables. 

Verse 10.— Unio you: This is in emphatic position.— li is 
given to know the mysteries of the kingdom of God: The verse 
sets forth the double purpose of parables: to reveal to those 
who could understand, to conceal from those who could not, 
in accordance with the principle stated in Matthew 13:12: 
“For whosoever hath, to him shall be given, and he shall 
have abundance: but whosoever hath not, from him shall 
be taken away even that which he hath.” Truth, which could 
not be known until revealed by God, is called a “ mystery” 
in the New Testament. The term does not necessarily mean 
something inscrutable, mysterious, in the ordinary modern 
sense. The. plural here refers to the varied contents of re- 
vealed truth. The great “mystery ” is Christ himself (1 Tim. 
3: 16), “he who was manifested in the flesh.” The phrase, 
“it is given,” while implying an act of divine sovereignty, 
points to a continuous result, to what was the permanent 
privilege of receptive disciples.—To the rest in parables: 
“Unto them that are without” (Mark). The whole suggests 
that the recently chosen disciples were to be specially trained, 
and that this discourse was part of the training.— That seeing 
they may not see: Matthew (Matt. 13 : 13-17) is much more 
full in his report of this part of the discourse, quoting the 
entire “passage from Isaiah (6: 9,10). The purpose of the 
parable was not simply one of instruction, but of chastise- 
ment, on those who would not receive the truth, God, in his 
providence, and in accordance with his purpose, punishes 
those who reject and abuse their privileges. Rejection of the 
truth leads to blindness toward the truth. 

Verge 11.—Now the parable is this: None of the accounts 
say that this is a parable of the kingdom of God, but the 
connection shows that it refers to this great topic. Dealing, 
however, with individual reception of the truth, the idea of 
the kingdom is less prominent. The kingdom begins in the 
individus! heart.—The seed is the word of God: The same 
thought occurs, though differently expressed, in the other 
reports... “ The word of God” here refers to the spoken mes- 
sage of Christ and his apostles: “The word of the king- 
dom.” The contents of that word are now given in inspired 
writings, telling of the facts about Jesus Christ, and the 
significance of these facts (the Gospels and the Epistles). So 
that the parable is properly applied to the written word and 
the reception accorded it, since the Bible is the word of God. 
But the phrase, “ word of God,” in the Bible, does not, ex- 
cept in a few cases, specifically mean the collection of books 
we call the Bible, though what is affirmed is usually true of 
the Scriptures. 

Verse 12,—And those by the way side: In no case is it said 
that the ground represents the hearers; but the sowing and 
its results represent the hearers and their conduct. This 
fact ought to guard against the method of interpretation 
which makes every object in detail answer to some other ob- 
ject in the spiritual application.—They that have heard: Or 
* heard,” single fact.— Then cometh the devil : Matthew, “the 
evil one;” Mark, “Satan.” The action of the birds repre- 
sents the action of Satan; the analogy goes no farther.— 
Taketh away: Suddenly, as more. distinctly expressed in 
Matthew, “Snatcheth away.”—That they may not believe and 
be saved: Peculiar to Luke, and pointing to the purpose of 
Satan, Men are saved through faith ; faith comes by means 
of the word preached, Hence Satan is specially active in 
making men heedless of that word. 

Verse 13,—Those on the rock: Not the rocky soil itself, but 
those represented by the action and result of sowing on the 
rock.— When they have heard: A single act is indicated here 
also.— Receive the word with joy: This is a characteristic of 
fickle but enthusiastic hearers; easily moved, but not endur- 
ing.— These have no root: No real spiritual life, despite their 
joy and apparent belief.—And in time of temptation: Matthew 
and Mark say: “ When tribulation ariseth because of the 
word.” This is the test.—Fall away: They do not stand the 
test. This is equivalent to “ stumble,” which occurs in 
the other accounts, “Offended” is a misleading rendering. 
They fall into sin, and thus fall away. 

Verse 14.—And that which fell among the thorns, these are they : 
The result of this sowing represents that which occurs in half- 
hearted, preoccupied hearers of the gospel.—As they go on 
their way: Peculiar to Luke. The Revised Version gives a 
correct paraphrase of the original; “go forth” (Authorized 
Version) is inexact, The reference is to lack of decided re- 
ligious purpose. They move. on, borne by the course of 
affairs.— They are choked : As the growing grain by the thorns. 
— With cares and riches and pleasures of this life: The word 
“life” is not that frequently used, but a lower one; hence 
“this life” expresses the sense. The phrases differ from 
those in Matthew and Mark, yet with no difference in thought. 
How these things choke the religious life, needs no explana- 
tion.— Bring no fruit to perfection: “ Becometh unfruitful ” (in 
the other accounts) exprenses the same idea. 








Voom > Whe i fd pel: Lads es kines 
the variety in the increase, but gives a fuller statement of the 
character of this clasa—In an honest and good heart: How 
this fitness to receive the word is produced, is not tndicated. 
God certainly prepares such hearts, bat none the less do these 
hearts receive it.— Hold it fast: More exact and stronger than 
“keep it.” Matthew says “understandeth it ;” Mark, “ ac- 
cept it.” The retention as well as the réesgtion of the truth 
are indicated in this verse, as well as in the figure.— Bring 
forth fruit with (literally, in) patience: Consistency and con- 
stancy aye suggested by the word “patience,” rather than 
what we usually mean by that term. Diligent attention to 
duty, perseverance under discouragement, growth in grace, 
are all implied. While these classes of hearers exist in 
every age, the parable has been applied to the reception of 
the gospel by the indifferent Jews, the impulsive Greeks, the 
active and engrossed Latin races, and modern nations. Such 
applications are interesting, and may contain an element of 
truth. But it cannot be asserted that the parable necessarily 
and authoritatively teaches anything more than the different 
reception by individuals. 

Western Theological Seminary. 

AY 


The Lesson Story. 
By Cunningham Geikie, D.D., LL.D. 


N THE East, religious teachers, in all ages and every 
faith, have used the “ parable” as their special mode of 
impressing on those around them the truths they wished to 
enforce. The name is applied in the Gospels to many forms 
of analogical ‘illustration, but in all cases ‘its central charac- 
teristic lies in embodying some lesson in a briefer or more 
detailed figure, simile, or allegory, drawn from nature or 
every-day lifé, through which it may be brought vividly 
before the eye. Even a mere sentence, embodying some 
truth in a striking comparison, is called a parable by the 
evangelists (Matt. 18 :.33; 15 : 15; Mark 13 : 28; Luke 
21 : 29), and so is a simple figure taken from nature (Matt. 
24: 32), or a mere proverbial saying (Mark 3 : 23; 7 : 17; 
Luke 4: 23, Rev. Ver. ; 5: 36; 6:39; 14: 7). 

We learn far more onally through the eye than through 
the ear; the attention is arrested, the faculties are roused to 
catch the analogy conveyed, and the memory is aided ; for, 
as Coleridge says, a figure is a hook and eye for it. In the 
East especially an audience ean only be reached by thus 
making nature and life the picture lesson book of the teacher, 
and hence we find that not only the rabbis, but our Lord 
also, made their addresses a picture gallery, from the varied 
sketches of which their hearers might not only have truth 
after. truth painted before the eye, but material given for 
fuller good from subsequent meditation. 

A striking example of this style of instruction, so little 
known among us,-and so much to be cultivated by the 
brighter minds among our teachers of any kind, is presented 
by the parable of the sower. Christ, while one day on the 
strip of beach fringing the Lake of Galilee, found himself so 
pressed by crowds, which had come from far and near to hear 
one whose fame was so wide, that he had to go into a boat, 
and have it pushed off a little way, before being able to get 
free room to address them. The crystal-clear water rippled 
over the shingle ; the turbaned throng stood on the shelving 
beach ; behind them, at a short distance, rose gray-green 
limestone swells, rounded atop, and varied on their slopes by 
the patches of culture of the peasants wherever soil enough 
offered for their light plows, carried up on their shoulders, to 
stir the surface and give the seed a chance of being covered. 
Every one hearing him had more or less to do with the 
primitive field work of the country, and knew all about plow- 
ing and sowing, and Christ was a true child ofthe open 
country, delighting to turn all its sights and occupations into 
pietorial sermons, which the humblest could understand, and 
which the most refined must admire. 

Looking up to the hillside, he began: The sower went out 
from his village, perhaps far off, to sow the patch that had 
fallen to his lot for the year (Psa. 16:6). No one, as you 
know, can live safely by himself, and this sower may have 
belonged to a hamlet at quite a distance. He had plowed, 
and cross-plowed his plot, and it looked ready in every part 
for his seed,—the whole of it brown and clean. So he went 
carefully over it, breadth by breadth, scattering the seed with 
equal hand over it all; for he hoped that it would all give 
him a plentiful return. But so it was that a public path ran 
across it, and, though the soil of it was as good as that of any 
other piece of the patch, the feet of men and beasts passing 
along had trodden it so hard, even before the sowing, that the 
seed lay bare and exposed on it, inviting the finches, who 
were glad enough to pick it up forthwith. 

Another bit of the ground had a shelf of rock a little way 
below the surface, and the seed that fell on this found a warm 
bed, which, with what moisture there was at the springtime, 
after the early rains, soon made it shoot up, But the +u0 
grew fiercer each day, and there.was no rain now, so the best 


of the rock that had helped the springing at first would not 
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make up for the thinness of the skin of earth over it,gi.J the 
stalks that had promised to be the best grew yellow, and very 
soon withered away, for want of moisture. 

A third part of the patch, which had seemed specially prom- 
ising, with its deep tilth, rich and soft, had, indeed, been 
troublesome, from its very richness causing a strong growth 
of thorny stalks and bushes the year before ; but the sower 
had cut them down and burned them, and had plowed the 
spot where they were, till he thought he had got the better 
ofthem. Below thé surface, however, there were little white 
bends, rising from bits of root he had unwittingly left be- 
hind; and, as they grew faster than the wheat, and were 
bushy and close, they soon outstripped it, and in the end 
choked it altogether, so that there was no yield at all from 
this piece, except of these hateful thorns. 

All the plot, however, was not to prove a disappointment, 
for some seed fell into a good part, with plenty of depth to 
keep the roots moist, and here it grew steadily on till the 
harvest, filling its ear nobly, with the latter rains, and yield- 
ing here thirtyfold, which is a good crop, there sixtyfold, 
which is a very large one, and in some places even so much 
as a hundred fold. 

The application of such an address appears too easy to 
need help, but it shows how crass the minds of the ordinary 
people whom Christ had to win must have been, that even 
his disciples were fain to ask him to explain it to them. 
After that, let no one complain that his audience are hard to 
enlighten, however simple the style used for their instruction. 


Bournemouth, England. 
AY 


One Seed and Diverse Soils. 


By Alexander McLaren, D.D. 





UKE is particular in dating this parable as spoken at a 
time when crowds resorted to Jesus, and the cities of 
Galilee seemed emptied out to hear ‘him. No illusions as to 
the depth or worth of this excitement beset him. Sadly he 
looked on the eager multitudes, because he looked through 
them, and saw how few of them would bring “ an honest and 
good heart” for the soil of his word. Just because he saw 
the shallowness of the momentary enthusiasm, he spoke this 
pregnant parable from a heavy heart, and, as he tells us in 
his explanation of it to the disciples (v.10), uses the para- 
bolic garb as a means of hiding the truth from the un- 
susceptible, and of bringing it home to those who were pre- 
pared ‘to receive it. Every parable has that double purpose 
of obscuring and revealing. The obscuring is punitive, but 
the punishment is meant to be remedial. God never cheats 
men by a revelation that does not reveal, and the very Hiding 
is meant to stimulate to search which cannot be vain. 

The broad outstanding fact of the parable is tragic. Three 
failures and one success! It may be somewhat lightened by 
observing that the proportion which each “some” bears to 
the whole seed-basketful is not told, but, with all alleviation, 
it is sad enough. What a lesson for all eager reformers and 
apostles of any truth, who imagine that they have but to 
open their mouths and the world will listen! What a warn- 
ing for any who are carried off their feet by their apparent 
“popularity”! What a solemn appeal to all hearers of 
God’s message ! 

1, Commentators have pointed out that all four kinds of 
soil might have been found clo®e together by the lake, and 
there may have been a sower at work within sight. But the 
occasion of the parable lay deeper than the accident of local 
surroundings. A path through a cornfield is a prosaic 
enough thing, but one who habitually holds converse with 
the unseen, and ever sees it shining through the seen, be- 
holds all things “apparelled in celestial light,” and finds 
deep truths in commonplace objects. The sower would not 
intentionally throw seed on the path, but some would find its 
resting-place there. It would lie bare on the surface of the 
hard ground, and would not be there long enough to have a 
chance of germinating, but, as soon as the sower’s back was 
turned to go up the next furrow, down would come the flock 
of thievish birds that fluttered behind him, and bear away 
the grains. The soil might be good enough, but it was so 
hard that the seed did not get in, but only lay on it. The path 
was of the same soil as the rest of the field, only it had been trod- 
den down by the feet of passengers, pethaps for many years. 

A heart across which all manner of other thoughts have 
right of way will remain unaffected by the voice of Jesus, if 
he spoke his sweetest, divinest tones, still more when he 
speaks but through some feeble man. The listener hears the 
words, but they never get farther than the drum of his ear. 
They lie on the surface of his soul, which is beaten hard, and 
is non-receptive. How many there are who have been 
listening to the preaching of the gospel, which is in a true 
sense the sowing of the seed, all their lives, and have never 
really been in contact with it! Tramp, tramp, go the feet 
across the path, heavy drays of business, light carriages of 
pleasure, a never-ending stream of traffic and noire like that 
which pours day end night through the streets of a great 
city, and the result is complete insensibility to Christ’s voice. 


If one could uncover the hearts of a congregation, how 
many of them would be seen to be occupied with business or 
pleasures, or some favorite pursuit, even while they sit 
decorously in their pews! How many of them hear the 
preacher's voice without one answering thought or emotion! 
How many could not for their lives tell what his last sen- 
tence was! No marvel, then, that, as soon as its sound has 
ceased, down pounce a whole covey of light-winged fancies 
and occupations, and carry off the poor fragments of what 
had been so imperfectly heard. One wonders what percent- 
age of remembrances of a sermon is driven out of the hearers’ 
heads in the first five minutes of their walk home by the 
purely secular conversation into which they plunge so eagerly. 

2. The next class of hearers is represented by seed which 
has had.somewhat better fate, inasmuch as it has sunk some 
way in, and begun to sprout. The field, like many a one in 
hilly country, had places where the hard pan of underlying 
rock had only a thin skin of earth over it. Its very thinness 
helped quick germination, for the rock was near enough to 
the top to get héated by the sun. So, with undesirable 
rapidity, growth began, and shoots appeared aboveground 
before there was root enough made below to nourish them. 
There was only one possible end for such premature growth ; 
namely, withering in the heat. No moisture was to be 
drawn from the shelf of rock, and the sun was beating fiercely 
down, so the feeble green stem drooped and was wilted. 

It is the type of emotional hearers, who are superficially 
touched by the gospel, and too easily receive it, without un- 
derstanding what is involved. They take it for theirs “with 
joy,” but are strangers to the deep exercises of penitence and 
sorrow which should precede the joy. “Lightly come, 
lightly gone,” is true in Christian life as elsewhere; Con- 
verts swiftly made are quickly lost. True, the most thorough 
and permanent change may be a matter of a moment; but, 
if so, into that moment emotions will be compressed like a 
great river forced through a mountain gorge, which will do 
the work of years. 

Such surface converts fringe all religious revivals. The 
crowd listening to our Lord was largely made up of them. 
These were they who, when a ground of offense arose, “ went 
back, and walked no more with him.” They have had their 
successors in all subsequent times of religious movement. 
Light things are caught up by the wind of a passing train, 
but they soon drop to the ground again. Emotion is good, if 
there are roots to it. But “these have no root.” The gospel 
has not really touched the depths of their natures, their wills, 
their reason, and so they shrivel up when they have to face 
the toil and self-sacrifice inherent in a Christian life. 

8. The third parcel of seed advanced still farther. It 
rooted and grew. But the soil had other occupants. It was 
full df seeds of weeds and thorns (not thorn bushes). So the two 
crops ran a race, and, as ill weeds grow apace, the worse beat, 
and stifled the green blades of the springing corn, which, 
hemmed in and shut out from light and air, came to nothing. 

The man represented has not made clean work of his re- 
ligion. He has received the good seed, but has forgotten that 
something has to be grubbed up and cast out, as well as some- 
thing to be taken in, if he would grow the fair fruits of Christian 
character. He probably has cut down the thorns, but has 
left their rodts or seeds where they were. He has fruit of a 
sort, but it is scanty, crude, and green. Why? Because he 
has not turned the world out of bis heart. He is trying to 
unite incompatibles, one of which is sure to Fill the other. 
His “thorns” are threefold, as Luke carefully distinguishes 
them into “ cares and riches and pleasures,” but they are one 
in essence; for they are all “of this life.” If he is poor, he 
is absorbed in cares; if rich, he is yet more absorbed in wealth, 
and his desires go after worldly pleasures, which he has not 
been taught, by experience of the supreme pleasure of com- 
munion with God, to despise. 

Mark that this man does not “fall away.” He keeps up 
his Christian name to the end. Probably he is a very infln- 
tial member of the church, universally respected for his 
wealth and liberality ; but his religion hag been suffocated by 
the other growth. He has fruit, but it is not to “perfection.” 
“If Jesus Christ came to Chicago,” or to Manchester, one won- 
ders how many such Christians he would discover in the chief 
seats in the synagogues. 

4. The last class avoids the defects of the three preceding. 
Th@soil is soft, deep, and clean. The seed sinks, roots, ger- 
minates, has light and air, and brings forth ripened grain. 
The “ honest and good heart” in which it lodges has been 
well characterized as one “ whose aim is noble, and who is gen- 
erously devoted to his aim ” (Bruce, “ The Parabolic Teaching 
of Christ,” p. 33). Such a soul Christ recognizes as possible, 
prior to the entrance into it of the word. There are dispo- 
sitions which prepare for the reception of the truth. But 
not only thé previqus disposition, but the subsequent attitude 
to the word spoken, is emphasized by our Lord. “They 
having heard the word, hold it fast.” Docilely received, it 
is steadily retained, or held with a firm grip, whoever and 
whatever may seek to pluck it from mind or heart. 

Farther, not only tenacity of gra-p, but patient perse- 
verance of effort after the truit of Christian character, are 
needed. There must be perseverance in the face of obstacles 


within and without, if there is to be fruitfulness. The em- 
blem of growth does not suffice to describe the process of 
Christian progress. The blade becomes the ear, and the ear 
the full corn, without effort. But the Christian disciple has 
to fight and resigt, and doggedly to keep on in a course from 
which many things would withdraw him. The nobler the 
result, the sorer the process. Corn grows; character is built 
up as the result, first of receiving worthily the good seed, and 
then of patient labor and much self-cuppression. 

These different types of character are capable of being 
changed. The path may be broken up, the rock blasted and 
removed, the thorns stubbed up. We-make ourselves fit of 
unfit to receive the seed and bear fruit. Christ would not 
have spoken the parable if he had not hoped thereby to 
make some of his hearers who belonged to the three defective 
classes into members of the fourth. No natural, unalterable 
incapacity bars any from welcoming the word, housing it in 
his heart, and bringing forth fruit with patience. 

Faliowfield, Manchester, England, 


ASA } 
Teaching Points. 


By Bishop H. W. Warren, D.D., LL.D. 
Teaching by Parallels. 
UMAN language was made for human needs, ranges of 
thought and féeling. What could Christ do when he 
came with thoughts as high above ours as the heavens are 
above the earth? *He must invent new intensities of expres- 
sion ; he must stretch foot-bound, head-bound, heart-bound 
men toward his measure. 

Christ broadened human language immensely. How? 
First, he took God’s things as exponents of his thought,— 
sparrows, lilies, grass, to indicate his care; mustard seed, to 
show the inherent power of multiplication and enlargement 
he put into least things. 

Second, he takes human interests, intensities, and mean- 
ings, and broadens them to expression of God’s meanings and 
intensities. He takes an incident of human life, possible or 
actual, and makes it mean things infinite in the divine life, 
A bit of float ore down in the plains means vast mines in the 
distant hills. A father’s welcome to a returning prodigal 
means to every father in any age the heavenly Father's wel- 
come to him. The lost sheep, bit of money, or anything else 
lost, means to every loser the diligent seeking of God, and 
the joy of all heaven over each lost soul recovered. A figure 
8 laid horizontally (co ) means, in algebra, infinity of distance, 
Christ took our little acts, words, and interests, and made 
them mean infinity of fatherly care, tenderness, and love, 
Stady all the parables for algebraic infinities. 

By this style of speech, the millions of men in ail ages who 
pursue all these means of livelihood,—fishing, agriculture, 
caring for sheep ; every debtor or traveler, every woman with 
leaven or broom, and the people of eighteen other pursuits 
of life,—have had theif lowly daily work exalted into signify- 
ing the loftiest things of God’s care and love. 

The seed is all good @nd well sown. The lack. of harvest 
depends on the ground,—the hearers. 

The Devil painstakingly picks up some seed that would 
otherwise grow. He does not want the seed. He wishes to 
prevent the growth. 

But the greatest prevention of growth is doubtless the cares 
and riches and pleasures of this world,—all thorns end this- 
tles. Let us raise the other crop. This is to be done in an 
honest and good heart. We need only prepare the ground. 
The good Sower above, not parsimoniously nor grudgingly, 
but liberally and even wastefully, sows the good seed that has 
inherent vitality nnd force of its own to bring forth fruit unto 
eternal life. 

University Park, Dolo. 
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Illustrative Applications. 
By H. Clay Trumbull. 


7 HEN .. . they of every city resorted unto him, he spake by 
a parable (v. 4). An opportunjty of speaking to 
many, brings with it a responsibility for the manner and 
matter of speech. Different hearers have different needs, 
Those needs must be severally recognized by one who would 
minister to them. It is not enough for a preacher or a teacher 
to know an all-important truth ; he must also kncw how to 
make that truth clear to his special hearers or pupils. He 
needs to study them, and to consider carefully how to reach 
them effectively. A wise adaptation of methods of instruc- 
tion is as important as a wise selection of truths to be taught. 
He who knows what he onght to teach, must know whom he 
is to teach, and how he is to do it, or he may utteriy fail to 
be a teacher. 

The sower went forth to sow his seed (v.5). If a thing is 
worth doing, it is worth planning todo. Asa rule,a man is 
most effective in a line of work which has his heart, and 
which is in the direction of his best efforts. He doesn’t 
stumble into his successes. He who wants a harvest of any 
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sort by and by, ought to plant and till in advance of harvest 
time. He needs to pick his seed, to pick his time, to pick 
his field, and then to go out to plant. Even if the seed and 
the field and the time are just right, they amount to nothing 
without the planting, Whether the harvest desired be of 
grain or of gratitude, of love or of influence, it must be 
planned for and planted for by him who would have it to 
gather in due season. 

Trodden under foot,. . . devoured, ... withered, ... choked 
(vs. 5-7), Good seed often has a hard time of it, even when 
it is sown for a harvest. Passers by may trample it to death; 
birds of the air may devour it; shallow soil may refuse it 
nourishment; surrounding thorns may choke out its life; 
and by one means and another it may be made to fail of fruit- 
bearing. This must be recognized as a possibility, with this 
world as it is. Let not the failure in such a case be ascribed 
to the seed, to the sower, or to the season. If the seed were 
not good, the blame would rest there. If the season were un- 
timely, that would account for the failure. If the sower had 
failed to do his work, he must answer for the result. But 
even when all these are as they should be, there are hin- 
drances to success; and we ought to understand that this is 
so, There is something more to be looked to than the seed, 
the sower, and the season, if we would have a hope of harvest. 

And other fell into the good ground, and grew, and brought forth 
fruit a hwndredfold (v. 8). Let us be thankful that there is 

good ground in fields where are many hindrances tu a har- 
vest, and that good seed can bring forth fruit a hundred fold 
in just that place. We are so apt to point to the failures in 
a field, to the trampled, or devoured, or withered, or choked, 
seed, as if that were all you could hope for there, when right 
alongside of these failures is a hundred-fold harvest of good. 
It is the good we are after in all our seed-sowing; snd we have 
\ no right to be discouraged over the failures that sadden us, 
while there is a possibility of so rich and abundant a harvest 
in spite of all. 

His disciples asked him what this parable might be (v. 9). A 
parable doesn’t explain itself. It is not a simple mode of 
teaching. It is not suited to children. A child can easier 
understand a dozen miracles, as a mode of truth-teaching, 
than one parable. There is always a second meaning, aside 
from the hon or surface meaning, in a parable, and only the 
wise or well instructed can see what that second meaning is. 
Jesus says that he spoke in parables before a miscellaneous 
audience in order that many might not understand his real 
meaning, “that seeing they may not see, and hearing they 

‘may not understand.” He did wish his disciples to under- 
stand his words, but even they had to come and ask him for 
an explanation. 

Now the parable is this (v.11). We need be at no loss as to 
the meaning of this parable. Its explanasion is given in full, 
and that is clear, even though the parable were not. The 
dangers to ourselves and to others from hindrances and ene- 
mies, from surroundings and temptations, while we are‘long- 
ing and striving for spiritual fruitage, are pointed out so that 
we cannot mistake them. And the possibility of an abun- 
dant harvest in spite of all is shown, for the encouragement 
and advantage of us all, as we sable or as we impart, the 
good seed of the word of truth. Let us take heed and cheer 
accordingly. 

Philadelphi P 
AY 
Teaching Hints. 
By A. F. Schauffier, D.D. 


HE parable spoken by the Master in this lesson was 
uttered from a small fishing-smack, whith he borrowed 
for the occasion. All around the lake on which he was 
there were fields waving with grain, so that his illustration 
of divine truth was one that they could understand. In‘this 
parable there is one sower, one seed, but four kinds of ground. 
This will naturally give us¢he proper divieion of our theme. 
Take, first, the sower. This is primarily the Master him- 
self. Jesus taught more of the truth of God than any other 
preacher whom the world had ever heard. But, in a secon- 
dary sense, every preacher who preaches the word of God is 
sowing. So, too, every Sunday-school teacher is a sower. 
This makes our work most solemn, for we must see to it that 
we sow good seed. The mere teaching of geography, or 
archeology, or Orientalisms, is not sowing the word. These 
all have their place, but we must be most careful that they 
do not usurp the place of the sowing of the good seed of the 
kingdom. So, too, each scholar may be a sower of the word 
among his companions, and in the home from which perhaps 
the father and mother never go to school or church. Oh, 
there ought to be as many sowers as there are believers! If 
this were the case, there would soon be no fields where the 
good seed had not been sowed broadcast, whereas now there 
are many waste places where the word of God has never been 
heard. 


Then comes the seed. We have already seen what this is. 
It ia the word of God. This has in it divine power, and can 
bring forth much fruit in human hearts and lives. When it 


is given to men in its purity, it is sure to bring forth some 
fruit; for the promise of (3od is that his word shall not re- 
turn to him void. When we come to the ground on which 
the seed is sown, we find much call for careful and thoughtful 
study. Mr. Moody comes to a city, and secures a hall, and 
begins to preach. He is asower. He sows the good seed. 
The hall is filled. Do all then go away, and straightway begin 
to bring forth good fruit? Alas, no! for, though they have 
all heard the same sermon, by the same speaker, and usdder 
the same circumstances, their future lives show that they heard 
in a very different way. Whyisthis? Because of the differ- 
ent nature of the soil into which the good seed fell. 

Of these kinds of soil the Master says there are four. 
There is the hearer who is represented by the wayside soil. 
It is trodden hard, and the seed lies on the surface, so that, 
as soon as the sower bas passed on, the birds come, catch up 
the seed, and all hope of a harvest is lost. There are many 
who go to hear the preacher, whose hearts are hard, trodden 
down with the hurrying throng of worldly thoughts. They 
hear, and yet do not hear, They do not at all realize that 
the sermon has any practical application to their own cases. 
As soon as the meeting is over, they go out, and begin at 
once to talk of anything and everything but that of which 
they have heard. There are many who, acting in this way, 
allow Satan to catch away the seed before they are fairly 
outside of the church doors. Much good is dissipated in this 
way, and the hearers really go home worse than they came. 

Then comes the stony ground. Here theseed does actually 
spring up, and for a while there is a promise of better things. 
But presently the promise is belied, and because of lack of 
depth of earth the seed comes to naught. So are they who 
have no great depth of character. When they hear a pungent 
appeal, they are touched. They think that they really ought 
to be better; they make some feeble efforts along this line; 
but some other things come in, or they find the task of Chris- 
tian living somewhat harder than phey had anticipated, and 
they “give it up.” These too end by being in worse plight 
than they were at the start. Every minister and every teacher 
has had such persons to talk to. They promise well, but 
they perform badly. 

Now pass to the ground that is thorny. Here too there is 
much promise of good things to come, with no fulfilment of 
that promise. The seed is soon choked, the thorns growing 
faster than the good seed, and eventually choking the life 
out of the good growth. This kind of ground is represented 
by those who receive the word with joy, and for a while 
seem to be prospering well. But presently the pleasures of 
this world, and the deceitfulness of riches gotten or hoped 
for, prevail, and here too the end is most disappointing. In 
my own experience, this is a kind of soil very often found in 
our Sunday-schools. How often have I seen a most promising 
young man or woman, who started aright! But by and by 
the delights of society and the pleasures of the dance became 
most fascinating, and they swerved from the straight path 
that they had been treading. Often every effort of teacher 
and pastor has been vain, and the end has been that that 
young person has at last made shipwreck of the faith. So, 
too, in adult life it occurs that the mad pursuit of riches has 
wrought the same havoc, and the man who when in moderate 
circumstances was generous, and a good worker, has in his 
years of prosperity become stingy and mean, and has at last 
given up his Christian activity. I have seen this happen 
even among those who were once active in Sunday-school 
work, Have you not seen the same thing? 

Finally, there is the good ground. Blessed be God! there 
is a good deal of this, in spite of the fact that the other three 
kinds of ground exist. Good seed sown by a good sower in 
good ground brings forth an abundant harvest. Ask your 


scholars to name some persons whom they would classify as 


“good ground.” The church is full of them to-day, and they 
are the hope of the world, and the biggest blessing that this 
world has. 

Now we have gone over the different kinds of ground. 
Each one of us belongs to one kind or the other. It will not 
be difficult for us to find out where we properly belong, if we 
only take a little trouble. Where do you want to belong? 
If thus far you have been among the “ wayside hearers,” you 
need be so no longer. You can, by the grace of God, change 
your position. Every one of those who belong to the first three 
kinds of ground can -pass over to the fourth, if he so desige. 


New York City. 
YX 


Hints for the Intermediate Teacher. 
By Faith Latimer. 


HAT is the title of our lesson? , : 

Jesus Teaching.—How had Jesus been teaching ever 
since the beginning ‘of his work after his temptation? He 
taught his disciples as he talked with them by the way; he 
taught in the synagogues as he read and explained the Scrip- 
tures; he taught by the miracles he performed, showing his 
love, his pity, and his power; he taught by his example, a 
life without sin, and he was a teacher sometimes by his con- 
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versation with but one scholar. Can you think of examples 
of his teaching with but one scholar at atime? Who? Can 
you recall places where he read and explained the Scripture ? 
Do you remember some of the places where he preached, or 
any of his words of instruction in a sermon? Can you re- 
peat a prayer that he taught, or any rule that he gave for 
daily use? 

Jesus Taught in Parables.—Our lesson to-day is a new kind 
of teaching which Jesus had not used before. When your 
day-school teacher, after you have studied some rules, begins 
to give you some interesting examples to illustrate, or make 
plain the lessons you have learned, are you not pleased? 
How every face in the class brightens, and every eye is fixed 
on the teacher, as all listen more eagerly. Thus Jesus taught 
in parables, and the first time he did so, we have for our 
lesson to-day. Whatisa parable? Itisastory about earthly 
things, to teach of heavenly things. You may call it an 
earthly picture, with a heavenly meaning. What is our 
golden text? You all know what a seed is; something to be 
planted that will grow. (Some handfuls of corn or whéat or 
barley, and an ear of corn or heads of ripe grain, will add to 
the interest.) A kernel of corn will become “ first the blade, 
then the ear, then the full corn in the ear.” What will the 
grain of wheat or oats or barley become? Jesus told in this 
story that the word of God, which we all hear, is like seed 
planted in the ground, and shows how and when and where 
it will grow. 

Who Heard the Parable?—Where wag Jesus preaching 
when some one told him that his mother and brethren waited 
to speak with him? What did he say of those who do the 
will of God? Matthew says that was the day when Jesus 
gave this parable, that he went out of the house and sat by 
the seaside, and that such multitudes gathered round him that 
he sat in a boat, and all the crowd stood on the beach. Mark 
says he sat in the sea, and the multitude were by the sea, on 
the land. Do you find anything in the lesson verses which 
shows that others beside the people of Capernaum stood there 
listening? When he was talking in the house at Capernaum, 
who from Jerusalem found fault with him? 

The Parable of the Sower.—It is given us in Matthew, Mark, 
and Luke, the story of a man who went out to sow his seed. 
From the shore the people could see, as Jesus probably 
pointed while he talked, a field not far away, the ground all 
prepared, and the sower with a basket of seeds fastened to his 
waist, while he walked up 2nd down with outstretched hands, 
scattering seed as he went. There were footpaths through 
the fields, trodden hard by many tramping feet ; no doubt, 
many of the listeners walked in such paths on their way to 
the shore. As the man sowed, some of the seeds fell on those 
hard paths. ‘Hungry, keen-eyed birds followed the sower; 
they fvere ready to swoop down and pick up the seeds. Will 
they éver grow? When the disciples were alone with Jesus 
afterward, they asked him what the parable meant, and he 
told them that the seed was the word of God. Jesus was the 
sower who came to teach of God, the ground was the hearts 
of men, the disciples and all who ever teach of God and of 
Jesus, are sowers trying to sow the seed. Some hearts are 
hard like the trampled path, and wicked thoughts, or evil 
words, are like the birds that pick up and devour the good 
seed. Some of the seeds fell on places that looked like good 
soil, but it was only a thin covering of earth over pieces of 
rock, Warmed by the sun, the seed would soon spring up 
and begin to grow; but when the tender rootlets struck the 
rock, the little green plan® would wither and die, for it had 
no depth of earth. So Jesus said were some who heard the 
word gladly, and began to obey it, but soon were tempted or 
weary of well-doing, and forgot all their desire to keep the 
word in their hearts and in their lives. In other places there 
was something in the soil beside rocks. Thorns had grown 
there before the good seed was sown. Either the old strong 
roots were deep out of sight, or the seed which the thorn- 
plant had scattered, and, when the good seed sprouted, so did 
the thorns. Which do you suppose grew the faster? Which 
are easier to grow, good habits or wrong ones? Which com- 
panion’s example do you find easier to follow, the best boy 
you know, who is correct in language, brave and strong in 
purpose, or the “jolly good fellow” whd uses language and 
reads books which you would not like your mother to hear 
orto see? Jesus said the thorns grew and choked the growth 
of the good plants, and that it was like those who heard the 
word, but it was choked by the cares, riches, and pleasures of 
this life. 

Some of the good seed fell upon good ground, rich, 
mellow soil; no trampled path, no rock beneath, no thorn- 
seed within. The good-ground hearers are those who gladly 
receive the word in an honest and good heart, who nourish it, 
and, in harvest time, yield fifty or a hundred times the 
amount of good seed that was sown. So Jesus said of the 
hearts which keep the word, and whose lives bring forth fruit 
with patience. Jesus often talked of fruit-bearing. Would 
you know how to have your heart like good soil, to receive 
the good seed that may grow, and your life bear fruit for 
the sower, Jesus Christ? In Jesus’ last talk with his di 
ciples, whom he called friends and brethren, when he said be 
was the vine and they the brauches, he told three ways how 














to grow with him and for him and like hinf,—the A BC 
of a Christian life: 

Abide in me, 

Bear much fruit, “ 

Continue in my love. 
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Hints for the Primary Teacher. 
By Julia E. Peck. 


Louisville, Ky. 


EVIEW briefly the lessons for the quarter, for the pur- 
pose of recalling the words of Jesus. To make the 
lesson practical, teach, These were the words the people could 
not understand, so they needed to be taught in a new way. 
These words of Jesus, which we have been learning for many 
weeks, and trying to understand, the people who heard them 
spoken tried hard, as we have, to understand, and failed, 
partly because they did not know how to help in the new 
kingdom, _ 

Jesus saw that the people did not understand, and, while 
at Capernaum,—show me the place on the map,—began to 
teach them in the new way. If the people could not under- 
stand sermons, perhaps they could understand parables. 
Parables are lessor stories. 

If the children have ever heard any of the parables, allow 


them to tell the stories in their own way; otherwise, for the ° 


sake of simplicity, build the entire lesson on the ears for 
the day. 

The people gathered on the shore to listen to this new 
story (outlining, Sea of Galilee). This mark is for the boat 
in which Jesus sat while he told it, after the disciples, taking 
their oars, had pushed out a little way from the shore. This 
is the story (the words are so simple, quote verses fiye, six, 
seven, and eight). 

If the teacher has a sand-table, the story can. be illustrated 
by a handful of seeds, a few pebbles for the rocky places, and 
some weeds, hastily planted, for the thorns. Or the story 
can be illustrated by a few marks on the blackboard. Draw 
a green line for the field, a few white lines for rocks, perpen- 
dicular green lines close together for thorns, and dots for 
seeds. 

As Jesus told this story, it is niore than likely that the 
people could see, in the fields beyond, farmers planting their 
seeds. Perhaps some of them even then thought they were 
having. a lesson about planting seeds. Others, who knew 
more of Jesus, felt that they were having a lesson, in 
some way which they could not quite understand, about the 
new kingdom, which had’ come with Christ Jesus. The dis- 
ciples asked Jesus to explain about it. 

Then Jesus told them “The seed is the word of God.” 
That is, in the story the seed stands for the word of God. 
The people must think closely now, for they all know what 
happens when the seed comes to the ground. Let them 
think most carefully, and let us think; what happens when 
the word of God comes to the ear? When and where do 
God’s words come to us? 

Give a brief talk of how God’s word comes to us,—some- 
times from our Bibles, sometimes by the beautiful things he 
has made, and sometimes through troubles, when the beauti- 
ful treasures that God gives us he must now take away. 

And this is why the word is like the seed. When the word 
of God falls on the listening ear,—as you are listening now, — 
and perhaps the word is “ Love your enemies,” and the 
listener lets the wicked feelings come in and stamp out the 
growing goodness, it is like the seed which falls ——? (point- 
ing to the blackboard or sand-table illustration.) 

When the word of God falls on the listening ear,—as you 
are listening now,—perhaps the word is, “As ye would that 
men should do to you, do ye also to them likewise,” and the 
listener finds it pleasant to hear, and will try at first, but soon 
gets tired, and forgets. Then the word is like ——? (pointing 
again to the illustration.) 

When the word of Gotl comes to one who listens and 
obeys, it is like You may finish the story, and do not 
forget to tell about bearing fruit “a hundred fold.” 

Of this little seed that I hold in my hand (apple seed) 
some one has told us that it 


* Holds a thousand of green leaves folded tight, 
Holds a thousand flowers, pink and white, ° 
Holds a tree with its branches all complete, 
And fruit that is juicy, golden, and sweet.” 


Who made it to hold all these treasures? Will it need help 
to grow the green leaves, the blossoms, and the fruit? 

God’s word may bear fruit in us more beautiful still, but 
very different. Tell me about this kind of fruit.. After we 
have listened to the word, is there anything more to be done? 

And this is the kind of fruit we may bear with God’s help: 
“Love, joy, peace, me hows gentleness, goodness, faith, 
meekness, tem 

Nore.—The teacher must be exceedingly careful to separate 
the sign from the thing signified, as the child mind does not 
easily carry parallels. It loses sight of one line or the other. 

Bridqeon, N, J. 


Blackboard Hints. 





A LESSON ABOUT SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 


EED 
ONOR 
OLD 


TAKE HEED HOW YE HEAR. 





SOME 
DO NOT 


THE 
WORD. 











HOW TO BE FRUITFUL 


THE Ce 
ROSS. 


Hints for Lesson-Hymns. 


“ Sow in the morn thy seed.” 

“ Scatter seéds of kindness.” 

“ What shall the harvest be?” 
“‘ Nothing but leaves.” 

“‘ Bringing in the sheaves.” 

“ Laborers of Christ, arise.”’ 
“Oh, where are the reapers?” 
“To the work! to the work!” 


A~ 





HEA 
COUNT 
TAKE UP 











Oriental Lesson-Lights. 
By H. B. Tristram, D.D., LL.D., F.R.S. 


ENT Ovr to Sow.”—The delivery of this parable 

took place, as we learn from Mark, on the plain 

of Gennesaret. The Sermon on the Mount had been pro- 
claimed from the slope of one of its enclosing hills. Here 
the great Teacher was lower down on the plain, by the edge 
of the lake, and therefore made use of a fishing-boat for his 
pulpit, moored close to the shore. No setting could have 
been more marvelously adapted for the illustration of the 
lesson. It was in early winter. In front of the preacher was 
spread out, enclosed by the amphitheater of hills, the plain 
of Gennesaret, pre-eminent among the fertile plains of that 
land for its exuberant richness of soil. The shores of the 
lake were dotted with busy villages, the emporia of the com- 
merce of the Hauran. Behind them, the open, wide expanse, 
clear of buildings or of forest trees, all carefully cultivated, 
and yielding, 
we are told, 
three crops in 
the year. 
Of hedges or 
fences there 
were none, the 
only boundary 
lines being the 
little stream- 
lets and ditches 
draining into 
the lake. The 
surface was and 
is abundantly 
strewn with the 
boulders and 
black blocks of 
basalt, detach- 
ed from the 
volcanic masses 
which form the surrounding enclosure. There is no trace of 
made roads anywhere, excepting by the edge of the lake. The 
whole area, presenting in winter an unbroken expanse, had 
been recently scratched by the simple wooden plow in prepara- 
tion for the seed. Intersected by many a footpath, the plow- 
man took no account of these, nor of the boulders, just sunk 
beneath the surface, which his share lightly scarred. Imme- 
diately followed the sowing. The sower, with measured 
tread, with a jerk of his right arm, evenly scatters the seed 
for a width of about two yards, as he pursues his straight 
course, regardless alike of the narrow footpath or of the 
thinly covered rock. A rude brush harrow is immediately 
afterwards used to cover in the seed, while flocks of the birds 
which abound there, chiefly finches and doves, boldly follow 
the husbandman, and gather up the grains exposed on the 
hard surface of the path. But much that escapes the fowls 
never reaches maturity. In a moist, newly turned soil, it 
rapidly germinates. A few days’ sunshine soon evaporates 


Thorns of the nubk or jujube tree (Zieyphus 
spina Christi). 


the moisture of the shallow covering of the sunken boulders.’ 


There is yet anotber and a far more extensive cause of failure. 
The common weed of the plain is a large thorny astragalus, 
which attains a hei¢ht of three or four feet in summer, but 
dies down in the winter. Its perennial roots lie deep in the 












soil, and are never reached by the surface plowing, though 
more careful cultivators will laboriously dig them out. These 
thorns do not appear till the spring is well advanced, and the 
wheat is several inches high, when their rapid growth speed- 
ily chokes it, or spindles it out, till it only produces a sickly 
head with three or four grains struggling for existence ‘amid 
the weeds. But where it escapes all these perils, the crops of 
this plain, the rabbis tell us, perhaps with some exaggeration, 
will yield three hundred fold. Every incident that illustrates 
the parable may be noted on the spot unchanged to-day. 


The College, Durham, England. 


aH 


By the Rev. William Ewing. 


Tue Sower.—Let us take a stroll together through the” 
plain of Gennesaret in the season of sowing, and observe the 
work proceeding. We may choose a patch on which the vil- 
lagers of Magdala are toiling. It is “a patch ;” fences and 
hedges are here alike unknown; it is probably bounded on 
two sides by footpaths, beaten hard by the passage of many 
feet, and on the other two by the wild uncultivated wiider- 
ness. The plowing is done, and as we linger, the picturesque 
figure of the scantily-clad peasant strides past us, along the 
edge of the cultivated land, scattering the precious grain. 
Ab he swings on, a few grains flying from his hand overshoot 
the mark, and fall at our feet. We move forward; it is 
crushed beneath our tread; the birds of heaven swoop down 
close behind us and carry it off. Sparrows, crows, pigeons, 
from the Valley of Doves, are always hovering neaz, watch- 
ing for such a prize as this. Twomonths later let us go forth 
again. The cultivated land is covered with a sea of waving 
grain, but here and there in the midst are patches brown and 
withered. We go over to one of these,—no one forbids you 
to walk through the standing crop,—and thrust the end of 
our staff into the soil, Almost at once it is arrested; it has 
struck upon the rock which here, within an inch or two, ap- 
proaches the surface. The land appeared all right in the 
time of sowing, but the hard rock lay close beneath. It hes 
absorbed and reflected the sun’s heat, and thoroughly evapo- 
rated the moisture from the soil, and the grain perished 
almost as soon as it had germinated. Near by we see a part 
almost covered with stones,—“ stony ground,” in the ordinary 
sense,—which is yet bearing a rich crop, the stones on the 
surface to some extent shielding the soil from the fiercer 
heats of day ; but, where the rock lies, under there is barren- 
ness. Returning to the path, we notice along the wayside a 
profuse growth. The soil here is probably the deepest and 
richest of all;-but what do we find? Chiefly weeds and 
thistles, with spindly shanks of wheat pushing up through, 
waving.empty ears in the wind. During the process of clean- 
ing the soil, preparing for sowing, all the refuse is carried off 
and thrown down round the edges. The seeds of weed and 
thistle thus conveyed take root along with the wheat. Spring- 
ing up together, they soon prove by far the most numerous 
and strong, absorb the nourishment required by the wheat, 
choke it, and so it comes that, although this soil be so deep 
and fertile, it brings no fruit to perfection. But there, if any- 
where, the thistles reach perfection, growing on either hand 
in masses so tall and dense as completely to conceal a horse- 
man riding between. The “good ground,” untrodden by the 
foot of traveler, unhardened by the hoof-beat of caravan and 
cavalcade, covering the natural rock with feet of dark soil, 
roots and seeds of useless and mischievous plants thoroughly 
removed, free thus to yield its energies to the legitimate crop, 
grodns now under its rich load, in which center the autumnal 
hopes of many a peasant home. 


Edgbaston, Birmingham, England. 
ASA» 


Question Hints. 


By Amos R. Wells. 
For the Teacher. 
OR review the superintendent's questions on the previous 
lesson may be used. 

1. By A PaRaBie (vs. 4, 9, 10).—What events had pre- 
ceded the speaking of this parable? (Matt.13:1.) Where 
was Christ preaching? (Matt.13:2.) How did the surround- 
ings probably illustrate the parable? What is a parable? 
Why must there be “ mysteries of the kingdom of God”? 
Why was it best that the new truths Christ presented should 
be set forth in parables? Why, oftentimes, does God hide 
from us, for the present, some of his greatest truths? 

2. By tHe Waysipe (vs. 5, 11, 12).—How does it often 
happen that an Oriental, sowing seed, sows it partly on beaten 
paths? Who is the sower of the parable? What human 
servants often do his sowing for him? What is the seed? 
What kind of hearers are wayside hearers? What is it that 
hardens hearts against truth? (Matt. 13:1.) What testi- 
mony does Christ here give regarding the existence of Satan? 
How can we tell whether or not “the fowls of the air” are 
devouring the seeds of good God sows in our hearts? 

8, Urow 4 Rocx (vs. 6, 13).—Why would seed, falling on 












































































































































































































































































































































































































thin soil underlaid by rock, spring up quickly? How is 
such seed a symbol of impulsive hearers,—hearers not well 
grounded? What things separate the deep-soil from the 
shallow Christians, causing the latter to wither away? What 
are some ways of promoting a depth of spiritual life? 

4. Amone Txorns (vs. 7, 14).—What do you know about 
these pests of the Eastern farmer? What, in our modern 
life, are some of the thorns that mix their seed with the good 
seed, springing up in the midst of Christian lives, families, 
and churches? Why is it especially hard to remedy this 
trouble? (Matt. 13: 29.) What are some good ways of keep- 
ing our Christian lives pure from admixture with weeds that 
choke the word? (2 Tim. 4: 2; Psa. 119: 97; 1 Thess. 5: 17). 

5, On Goop Grovunp (vs. 8, 15).— What possibility other 
ethan of a return of one hundred fold in the good ground did 
our Saviour mention? (Matt. 13:23.) What things deter- 

mine the degree of fruitfulness cf good seed sown in the 
hearts of men? When may our lives be truly called good 
ground for gospel sowing? How can we improve this good 
ground in ourselves? in others? What are some of the 
fruits of wise hearing? What can we do to make our hear- 
ing of sermons more fruitful in practical results? our Bible- 
reading? our conversation with Christians? our prayers to 
God? What two requisites for fruit-bearing are implied in 
verse 15? Why are both an honest heart and patience 
needed for spiritual growth? How can we tell when our 
hearing has been merely with the ears, and our seeing merely 
with the eyes? 

For the Superintendent. 

1, In what four kinds of places did the seed of this parable 
fall? 2. What is meant by the seed? 3. Who is the sower? 
4. Who are wayside héarers? 5. Who are shallow-ground 
hearers? 6. What are the thorns that choke the word? 
7. Who are the good-ground hearers? 8. What is their 
reward ? 

Boston, Mass. 

Questions to be Answered in Writing.1 

1. Into what four places does Jesus tell of seed falling? 
2. What classes of persons are meant by these places? 3. 
Why is the word of God like seed? 4, Who are the sowers 
of this seed? 5. How may you make sure of a good harvest? 


ESA™»” 


Lesson Summary. 


HIS is a lesson for teachers, rather than for pupils; for 
those who impart, rather than for those who receive ; 
yet it has its messages for all. 

Every one has power and opportunity to sow the seeds of 
truth, in speech, in deeds, and in quiet influence; and all 
who sow must look well to what they are sowing, and when, 
and where, and how. 

Even though much that is sown is likely to fail of manifest 
fruitage, because of hindrances to success, and oppositions of 
various kinds, there is hope in wise and faithful sowing, be- 
cause of the returns that may come, under favorable con- 
ditions and surroundings, The fact that four out of five 
blossoms on the average apple-tree fail to come to maturity 
does not prevent the owner planting and tending an orchard 
in hope. He rejoices that so large fruitage is given, rather 
than grieves over the many failures. 

_At the best, in this world as it is, much that is well inten- 
tioned and faithfully done will seem to be useless. What we 
perform in thoughtfulness, earnestly, and in a loving spirit, 
fails, in many an instance, of accomplishing that which we 
hoped for. If we looked only at our failures, we should 
despair. 

But honest work is never wholly fruitless, In no field 
where at God’s call we sow truth, or light, or love, is all the 
soil trodden hard, or exposed, or rocky, or thorn-grown, 
There is good ground, which brings rich return. And here 
is the comfort of hope to the sower. 


“Sow, sow, sow, 
Ever keep on sowing ; 
God will cause the seed to grow 
Faster than your knowing. 
Nothing e’er was sown in vain, 
If, his voice obeying, 
You look upward for the rain, 
And falter not in praying.” 


- 
Added Points. 


Parables have their chief value in the truth that is below 
their surface. There are always two meanings to a parable, 
—the apparent meaning and the suggested meaning. 

A sower’s business is sowing. And it is a good thing for 
any man to attend to his business. 

It is not possible for a sower to follow every separate seed 


‘ Norr.—These questions are given also in The Scholar's Magazine. 
They occupy a full page opposite the lesson to which they refer, and 
blank space is allowed on that page for the written answers. Send 
for free specimen copy to John D. Wattles & Co., 1031 Walnut Street. 

Pa. 





until it is sown in the right place, but it is important to pick 
the places in a field which are best suited to mature the seed. 

When seed is fairly sown, it still needs looking after. It 
may be trodden down, carried off, or choked.- Young plants 
and young Christians need guarding and caring for. 

One’s surroundings may make or mar his life. We ought 
not to permit our children to grow up among the choking 
thorns of bad occupations or bad surroundings. 

It is better to explain parables to the young, than annsly 
to tell them parables, Parables do not explain themselves. 

Unless the practical lessons of this parable are understood, 


and made clear by the teacher, hew are the pupils to get at - 


them? 

















French Protestant Research.* 


LTHOUGH constituting numerically but a small 
contingent among the millions of Protestants on 
the globe, the Protestantism of France and of French 
Switzerland is becoming more and more a noticeable 
factor in the development of the theological thought and 
research of the age. This is particularly the case in the 
free churches of Switzerland, which until recently had 
devoted themselves almost entirely to the practical prob- 
lems of Christianity. Both quantitatively and qualita- 
tively the literary productions of French Protestantism 
are a noteworthy feature of modern scholarship, and 
they are in close touch and sympathy with the problems 
now under discussion in the‘ biblical and theological 
world, and, aside fromsome extremists of the ty pe of Havet, 
Vernes, and others, the scholarship displayed is very 
creditable, and deserving of recognition. Of this fact 
the two representative volumes under consideration give 
ample evidence. 

It is rarely that a book devoted to special research is 
so timely and generally instructive as are the researches 
of Berger—now the successor of Renan at the College de 
France, but when he wrote the present volume a plain 
Lutheran pastor in Paris—on the textual history of the 
Vulgate. It cannot be denied that, as compared with 
the Septuagint and other versions of the Scriptures, the 
Vulgate has been neglected by scholars, although as a 
literary work and as an aid to biblical research its worth 
and merit are much greater than versions that have en- 
listed a much closer inspection, That a Protestant, and 
not a Roman Catholic, scholar should have undertaken 
and successfully carried out these researches, is‘at first 
glance as strange as the fact that the Protestant Sabatier 
has written the classical life of Francis of Assisi. But 
Berger’s enthusiasm for the Vulgate, which version he 
has made the subject of a half-dozen investigations, 
large and small, since 1879, centers in the fact that he 
correctly sees in it “‘ par excellence le livre du moyen Age” 
(“the pre-eminent book of the middle ages’), of which 
he truthfully can state that no other work was cepied so 
often and issued so frequently and so luxuriously. The 
history of the Vulgate is also the history of medieval 
paleography and an important chapter in the history of 
Christian art. 

From this wide basis Berger has conducted his re- 
searches. He has ransacked no fewer than forty-nine 
libraries in France, England, Ireland, Denmark, Ger- 
many, Italy, Spain, and Switzerland, in search of mate- 
rials, and of the 250 codices available for study he has 
personally examined 241. His patience and persever- 
ance in this task have simply been phenomenal ; and, 
aside from the special results for Vulgate research, his vol- 
ume is one of the most instructive chapters in medieval 
literary history extant, and furnishes rare data for the 
inner history of the literary development of those times. 
Especially is this the case where the similarity of codices 
separated by great distances, and by long intervals of time, 
are discussed. When, for instance, he finds in a single 
codex of thirty-two pages fragments of five different texts, 
or finds peculiar agreements between a St. Petersburg 
and a French codex, or the codices with the best read- 
ings having the poorest interpolations, new light is 
thrown upon the inner history of medieval literature. 
Berger has broken new ground, and has done so in a 
manner that benefits general historical research to the 
greatest degree possible. His is a masterpiece of schol- 
arly research. 





* Histoire de la Vulgate pendant les premiers Stacles du Moyen Age. 
By Samuel Berger. Svo, pp. xxiv, 443. Paris. 

Theologie du Nowvwrau Testament. By Jules Bovon. Tome I.: La Vie 
et l’ Enseignement de Jesus. Etude sur I’ uvre de la Redemption 1, 
Le Fondemeut Historique. Svo, pp. 549. Lausanne. 
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~ Bovon’s Theology of the New Testament is highly 
characteristic of the theological thought of French 
Switzerland. Like the work of the late Gretillet, it has 


-been planned on an extensive scale, the intention being 


that a second part shall be on dogmatics, and a third on 
ethics, The second volume of the first part is to discuss 
the teachings of the Apostles. Bovon’s position is unique, 
His remarkable reverence for the Scriptures, so long 
a marked féature of the Free Church thought, induces 
him, on questions of isagogics, to maintain conserva- 
tive positions throughout; in the matter of principle 
in the constructing of his New Testament theology, 
he has followed the mediating or liberally inclined 
theology of Germany, rather than the conservative. He 
practically excludes the Old Testament from the coa- 
sideration of his subject, and even in the New does not 
seem to see the sole, but only the chief, source from 
which to draw his historical picture of Christian theology 
as such. The representation, while in many particulars 
strong, at points indicates a Compromise between the old 
and the new in theological thought: Aside from this, 
and especially in its manner and method, this New Testa- 
ment theology is an excellent production. While in 
material points it may offer but little that is absolutely 
new, it does present old truth from new points of view. 
In French Protestant literature it is probably the best 
book of ‘its kind. a 
CAB 


The School of Life: Divine Providence in the Light of Modern 
Science; The Law of Development Applied to Christian 
Thinking and Christian Living. By Theodore F. Seward 
(12mo, pp. xi, 267. New York: James Pott & Co. $1 50.) 

Mr. Seward has felt the great impulse to readjustment 

of theology to the intellectual atmosphere of a new age. 
His book is devout, thoughtful, and suggestive. On 
many points, however, it will excite dissent. The author 
has studied Swedenborg and writers of his school (Giles, 
Grindon, etc.), with assent to many things he found there. 
His view of death, and of life beyond it, as well as of 
the nature of the Christian salvation, reflects these in- 
fluences. Yet he is not a Swedenborgian in any limited 
sense, and he finds in Emerson, Drummond, Macdonald, 
and many others, the suggestion or the confirmation of 
his thought. He has many fine things to tell his readers; 
the judicious will find what the Scotchman. found’ in 
the sheep’s head,—“‘a great deal of fine miscellaneous 
feeding ” in Mr. Seward, even thongh he may not think 
the discussion adequate or final. 


CAS 3 
Literary Notes and News. 


Probably few American artists are 
to-day more generally known and 
liked than Charles Dana Gibson, the 
worker in pen and ink. Mr. Gibson’s drawings for Life 
have come to be looked upon as a component part of 
that popular weekly. He is now for the first time pre- 
paring a collection of his drawings. The book will be a 
large folio, 1218, with a figure of Mr. Gibsoa’s typical 
American. girl, printed on Japan paper, fur the cover. 
The work is to be issued from the De Witt Publishing 
House, and is likely to be a popular holiday book. 


Cc. D. Gibson’s 
Drawings. 


oO, 


In a plain and unpretentious little 
pamphlet of twenty-seven pages, Ella 
Reeve Ware tells of the doings of 
Three Little Lovers of Nature. What these children 
learned of birds, insects, and flowers in spring, of sea- 
side shells and animal life im summer, of kindness to 
animals ia the autumn kindergarten, of winter joys and 
Christmas charity, is told simply, and in an entertaining 
and instructive way for children. Parents may get a 
hint here also. The pamphlet, costing fifteen cents, is 
published by Horace D. Reeve, No, 110 Bullitt Build- 
ing, Philadelphia. 


Little 
Nature Lovers. 


a. 


A book for book owners is issued by 
Lee & Shepard, Boston. It is en- 
titled A Catalogue of the Books, Manuscripts, and Prints 
belonging to ——, and consists of a cloth-bound blank- 
book, ruled, with printed columns for title, shelf, or 
mark, author, size, date, number of pages, publisher, etc., 
of each book in the library, There are also a few pages 
ruled and printed for those who lend théir books. By 
the arrangement of this catalog any book can be found 
ataglance. It is likely to prove a welcome aid to any 
who wish to systematize libraries, or to keep track 
of their book-lending. The price is $1.50, 


Catalog for Books. 
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BUSES 
EPARTMENT 

A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week. The 








than 146,500 _ Advertisers are free to 
examine the subscri list at any time. The 
advertising rate is $1.25 per line, with discounts 


each issue for a year, may have such @ position 
in the paper, regularly, as he may choose, so far 
as it will not conflict with with earlier contracts with 
other advertisers, nor with the Publishers’ idea 


pen ae eke 


The most simple “and. safe remedy for a 
cough or throat trouble is “ Brown’s Bronchial 
Troches.” They possess real merit. 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 


Careful Attention to the healthful Sete 
the cows producing the milk Fwy an! atour 
series is vitally important. © rigorusly pro aaa 
the use of foods not Poualified be P 
some miik. Hence the be ates j or ae” Por the Gi Gall 
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HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN, & CO.’S 


HOLIDAY BOOKS. 
Their Wedding Journey. 


By W. D. Howes. . Holiday Bdition. Fully illus- 
trated by Guittord Carleton, and bound in ioy > 
tractive style aneme oy design b y Mrs. Whitman 
Crown 8vo, $3. 


The Last Leaf. 


Dr. HoumEs’s ular m, with a touching Prefa- 
Sane toa in facsimile of his hand- 
t 


and excellent illustrations. 


wn Svo, $1.50. 
The Oliver Wendell Holmes 
Year-Book. 
poetry for, everyday of the year ths new 
The Rubaiyat of Omar 
Khayyam. 


4 the wonderful translation of epee 


D Fitez- 
Eta ere ts 


Tllustrations 
Crown 8vo, $5. 


The Story of a Bad Boy. 


By THomas BaILey ALDRICH. Holiday Hdition. 

With numerous il!ustrations by A. B. Crown 

VO, finely printed, and bound in unique style, 
rming an exceedingly attractive book. y2.00. 


Timothy’s Quest. 


A fine Holiday Edition of one of Mrs. Wieerme’s 
most popular stories, fully and te awe oy OL illus- 
trated by Oliver Herford, and attractively bo’ 
Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


Sold by all b llers. Sent, postpaid, by 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN, & CO., Boston. 


S®t before young 
peuple a high 
aim and purpose in 
life, and you develop 
a healthful ambition 
to meet and over- 
. come the obstacles 
cm with which they 
have to contend. 








Mrs. SarnaH K. Bax- 
ton’s “Famous” 
books have probabl 
done as much in th 
direction as any seri 
now before the public. 
Her latest volume 


cians 1 Leaders Among Men 


dpet published, yy winning high commendation from 
press, and is in every way a most desirable book 
for young people. 


Pully illustrated with portraits, $1.g0. 























~~ 
Mrs. Bo_Tonr’s OTHER BOOKS /RE: 
Poor Boys who Became PQ@mMous. .......-+.-00000 $1.50 
Girls who Became e Pi 1.50 
Pamous Men of Science...........0c0c.seseeserseeseenee 1.50 
Pamous American Authors.............:00-.s00cs00 1.50 
Pamous American Stat 1.50 
Pamous English Authors... Sa ee F 
Pamous European Artists... 1.50 
Pamous English Statesmen...............--..-.++-00+ 1.50 
Pamous Types of W hood 1.50 
Pamous V oyagers and Explorers.................... 1.50 
Stories from Life..............00:-cseccesescessenereses eevee 1.2% 





For sale by all booksellers. 
T. ¥. CROWELL & CO., New York and Boston. 













A NEW LIPE OF 


NAPOLEON 
tae preston of Tipe Cason? 
eases, Seeiectes ber. 
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Companion For 1895. 
8 
Famous People. 








Dickens. 


Charles Dickens, son of the author of 
“David Copperfield,” will give inter- 
esting reminiscences of his father. 


Emperor William. 
A close at hand view of the old em- 
peror, by Mrs. S. B. Stuart, who has 
met him and other celebrities. 
a 


Queen Victoria. 
Qualified by intimate acquaintance 
with the royal household, Lady Jeune 
will describe the Queen as & mother. 


This Series of Sketches is but one of next year’s Features. 
have been written expressly for THE COMPANION and 
will appear in no other publication. 


Contributors for 


Bismarck. 


Sidney Whitman, who has frequent- 
ly visited him, will write entertainingly 
of the great Statesman’s boyhood, 


Tennyson. 


Theodore Watts, a personal friend, 
will tell of the poet laureate as he ap- 
peared among children. 


Mrs., Browning. 


Her girlhood and early home life 
pictured by Mrs. Andrew Crosse, who 
has made a close study of the subject. 


They 


1895. 








J. M. Barrie, 
J. T. Trowbridge, 
Sir Edwin Arnold, 


FREE 


Wh. E. Gladstone, 
W. Clark Russell, 
Frank R. Stockton, 


New Subscribers who send $1.75 


at once will receive The Com- 89 

panion Free to January I, 1895, To I 5 

and for a full year from that date. This Special Offer includes the 
Thankegiving, Christmas and New Year’s Double Numbers. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, Boston, Mass. 


Mark Twain, 
C. A. Stephens, 
Rudyard Kipling. 





























\AAAAAAAASA AS 


vwrerrrerrere 





Thomas Hardy’s 


GREAT SERIAL STORY, ENTITLED 





December (Christmas) Number 


Harper’s Magazine 


THE SIMPLETONS 


To be called 


HEARTS INSURGENT 


in subsequent numbers 


BEGINS IN THE 


OF 


The Show-Places of Paris, by RicHarp HARDING 


Davis; 


The Evolution of the Country Club, by 


Caspar W. Wurtwey ; An Arabian Day and Night, 


by PouLTNEY BIGELOW ; 
illustrations are among 


Ready November 22d. 


4 be te tn tn mn te eh ti Am the 


Six Short Stories, and 100 
the many other attractions 


A Subscription by the Year, $4 00. 
Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York, N. Y. 





IRENE JEROME BANNERS. 
Joy Banner. Every-Day Banner. 
Rest Banner. What will the Violets Be. 


a of the four Renae owe ot Se four panels or 
size of each card 5x7 
Sar in colors and gold, a 
bons. These cards contain appro tiete selections 
from celebrated authors in fancy lettering, and each 
banner is enclosed in its own envelope, decorated in 
colors and gold to match the contents. 
"SIGNED AND EDITED BY [RENE E. JEROME. 
Price, 50 cents each banner. The four banners in 
neat case, $2.00. 


A NEW “LITTLE PRUDY” SERIES. 


Little Prudy’s Children 


The first volume is 


Wee Lucy Fi ching Ay Daughter) 


By SorHiz May. Author of “ Little Predy 
“ Dotty Dimple Series,” “ Little Prudy 
Series” “ Flaxie Frizzie a * Quin: 
Stories.” Cloth. Illustrated cents. 


Because I Love You 
Edited by ANNA E. Mack. Cloth, cream white 
and gold. Price, $1.60. 
The editor has given @ rare book to con with s 
sweetheart or to send with a gift. Itisa volume ap 
| propriate for hundreds of occasions. yA 
of the best thoughts of the be poets, in 
dress, is a veritable casket of gems. 
THE HAZELWOOD STORIES. 


Little Miss Faith 
oo eR 26 ray, enh Dae aaa 
I Have Called You Friends 


, author of * Y 
Book Namreeballsiujen: 4 Dunchot Violets? 
“In @ Fair Country,” ‘Sun. Prin te in Sky Pinta, ts,” 
“ The Message of the Bluebird,” “ prom an Old Love 
Letter.” Chastely illuminated in missal style. 
in color and gold. Size, 7X10 inches. Boxed, 

WAR OF 1812 STORIES. 
The Search for Andrew Field 


Py the Rey. EvzEnxrt T. Tomiiwson. Illustrated, 


Any of the above sent, prepaid, on receipt of price. 
TUustrated catalog free. 


Lee & Shepard, Pubs., Boston. 





Is the authority on wo- 
man’s fashions. It tells 
ladies howto get fit style, 
and chic in their gowns, 








Now Ready! The New Editica of the 
**GENUINE OXFORD ’’ 
TEACHERS’ BIBLES, 
With New Helps, Maps, and llustrations, 


The Most Complete Biblical Compilation of the 
Nineteenth Century. 








“The’ 


Oxford’ Bible has wo: to, Sia fel 
new ow reat such improvements it will kes 
The o pauiiehers of 
p rah ae apn —* gh thelr appreciation 
—— of thet: od as Whe Dundas 
ng pee needs 7 
Phi phia, June 9, 1804, 


At prices from $1.50 to $80. Send for catalog. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 
33 East 17th Street (Union Square), New York. 


COLUMBIAN SOUVENIR WATCHLETS 
Something unique,—just the thing for prt and 

| te scholars. All such teachers s' 

them for vk classes. A}l profits devoted to wenty- 

school work. Price: ive cents for one, six for 

five cents; four cents for every one in-excess 

Send for sample. 


R. B. REPPARD, Sevannah, Ga. 








Aitnlthielillltullilltlltalsltllirtlrlrslllltas lle 





Miclnaiatl 





THE WESTTIIUNSTER ChnD 


For the youngest scholars. 








Tr TT TT TT a a a a a a a a a a a 








Qrx <TY- Two DAYs’ DELIGHTFUL 

\  trevel, visiting all Mediterranean portsand 

i tae from Mt York 4 Sees. eos = 
m New February . 
For ' ress W. F. French, 54 


Avenue, Jersey ong, 1 N.S. 


























































































@ 
cert Exercise for 
Sohools : Hartedus h 

Iimore. Beautiful 
and Music and poctte- 
} me Price, 5e., 


and Disiogve, Price, 
ir 
sg ae Pp ~ a 





a 16- 
collection of new B %. me 

epone, Bevocet, Gabriel, i niseld nd Denke, 
Shes, per dos. post-paid per 


tations, No. 1, 0 neiootion of 

Begtotons : and two p Caiginal Dialo 
Sacred Canta 4 Christ- 
eames Miss Jessie on. Brown and J. B. Herbert. 
— production. Price, 30c., $3 per , 


ie 


wisloh. an Oratorio - Cantata, for S. 8S. and 
Choir, by Chas. H. Gabriel. A finething. Price, 
800. not d. 


atched, and wee 4 fine 

tavo Anthems, by Herbert, 10 cents eac 
ew: Ming, a "Quartet tor 1 ladies’ 
voices, by Gabriel, 10 cents. 


and other fine sheet songs, 
es Fl 36 cents 
above are all new, Our Costetches Music 
.. We supply ever: A full 
catalogue sent on oe appt sation. Somme 
of Our ‘monthly Music essenger sent free, 


FILLMORE BROS, oC int ticuse, Now Yor 
XMAS. 


NEW SERVICE 


OUR CHRISTMAS GIFTS 

E. 8. Lorenz and Ida Scott Taylor. Striking ex- 
and recitations, brilliant mute, and impres- 
lessons. The leading exercise of the 





year. 
New Concert Exercise 


SANTA CLAUS and the CHILDREN 
By E. 8. Lorenz, ©. 'H. Gabriel, and Miss M. KE. Smith, 
A jolly, , bright, and varied exercise for weekday 

two Santa Claus, Mrs. Santa Clans, 
whies, and a number of boys and girls. 
to set and’ learn. Songs for the school, solos, 
quartet, etc. 
The above are 5 cents per copy ; 50 cents per 
dozen ; $4 per hundred, postpaid. 


New Christmas Treasury 


CHRISTMAS TREASURY, No. 5 
brilliant collection of recitations, dialogues, exer- 
eins, and music. <- 7 to it for a miscel- 


per copy ; $1 y Soatn 
- zo aieerent Treasuries for 0 7 


40 cents 
IAL O R: Sample copy of each of the 
above issues ier isc cents. 





Christmas Anthems 
Will be fue iO ik December number of the 
OIR LEADE 
tay Astor, * . J Eom, and een, A most 
nD jum ber, cents r co ir do: 
Sample copy sent free to aN loadeve. - -agte 
Key toa Merry Christmas sent free on application. 
Address LORENZ & CO., 21 E. 4th 8t., on, O. 
Warp & DRUMMOND, 711 iw: Se < 





SELECTIONS Ciucitty iheen ier 


EM a Fee 9 Copy. 


LOREM OF | OF ‘OF BETHL 1 oe 


attract the 


wis REVERIE. Ay, Pes 











CHRISTMAS MUSIC. 


“THE DAY STAR.”’ 

By W. lL. Mason. A service. New this year. 5 cents 
each ; per 100, not prepaid. 

“CHILD OF PROMISE."’ 

W. L. Mason. Service. Issued 1893. 5 cents each; 

per 100, not prepaid. 

**How the Brownies Fooled Santa Claus.’ 
Dialogue. 5 cents each ; 60 conts per dozen, a 
Service. Qesaed tne, Ocean ae 100, not 

cen ; per 100, n 
prepaid. 
“HAPPY CHRISTMAS BELLS."’ 
Service. Issued 1891. 5 cents each ; $2.50 per 100, not 


wens a0 canto, and receive a specimen 
of each of the above. 


“THE SANTA CLAUS MAN.’ 
A recitation book containing recitations al! for Christ- 
mas. Price, 15 cents each, prepaid. 
GOODENOUGH & WOGLOM CO., 
122 Nassau Street, New York. 







R 
choir . 
N rr 
~ . 1 
entrap ith recle 
Gat wil a act he 
T 
: 
All Dealers 





NEW XMAS TREE LAMP 


tifal or —— n. 


Gives a clear, bright. star-like light. 
Send oun 









































A Minister 
of the 
World 


By Caroline Atwater Mason 


The love story of a 

young. and clever country 
minister who leaves his rural New England 
parish for the pulpit of one of the most fash- 
ionable of New York's churches. 


His ‘con- 


flicting feelings of duty and of love afford the 
main theme for a strong romantic interest to 
the story, and give an interesting series of 
glimpses of life, divided between a quiet coun- 
try parish and the gay social world of a fash- 


ionable New York congregation. 
The story will have a series of striking 


llustrations drawn for it by W. T. Smedley. 


Edition 620,000 copies 
10 cts. a copy; $1.00 a year 


The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia 





MUSIC FOR CHRISTMAS, 1894. 


of Santa Claus. The new Cantata, 

By Dr. W. Howarp Doane. Bright, innocent 

amusement, dialogues,*Tecitations, and charm- 

ing music. 30 cents, t paid. 
Promised R. 


tt ma ett 2 em nate me in, ame annie 


CHRISTMAS SUNBEAMS. 
GOLDEN BELLS. 
THE BLESSED BABE. 
CHRISTMAS JOY. 


The above are our newest Christmas . 
% » containing Music, Recitations, 7 
m Responsive Readings, etc.—each a Gem. § 
A Price, 5 ets each, 50 cts per doz., mailed. 
s SAMPLES OF ANY THREE SENT FOR 10c. ‘ 


s John J. Hood, Sis 
. “Babe of Bethlehem” 


service for Christmas by Lein- 


OO, suunune, Pa. 


+ Christmas Ser- 
vice No. 17. By the Rev. Ropert Lowry. Re 
sponsive readings. —— stirring, and forceful 
music. 5 cents, por he 

The Christmas Wheel Feast. By Mr. 
W. F. Crarts and H.P. Mary. A new and pictu- 

ueservice for the little folks. 6 cents, postpaid. 

Christmas Annual No. 25. Bright, original 
Carols by popular composers. 4 cents, postpaid. 

Recitations for Christmas Time. No. 5, 
eight pages, 4 cents, postpaid. Nos. 1, 2, 3, and 4, 
eight pages, 4 cents = postpaid. 


Send 
J ere mame co. 
76 East 9th Street,N.Y. 215 Wabash Ave. Chicago, 


Pr and Advoeate.”” “The Light of 
Werild.”’ Two beautiful Xmas Exercises. $3.50 
perian Pree. Recitations and a choir anthem. a. . 
She SO cents a year. 
BEIBLY, F CHICAGO, 





Begins in the November issue of 


The Ladies’ 
Home Journal 























Sunday-school 
back ch and HilL. x arran, 








ll orches. acemp)for young 

peop’ CLAUS VISION for juveniles. 
ogg cantatas, price 30c ea. 

Posme & Co., 40 W. B_~ 1 











~ CHRISTMAS 
S. S. CONCERTS 


100. Christmas Concert 
ita 


15 cents. Complete list teh free. 
D. NOYES & CO., Boston, 


Only Starlight.by Marion 
Agen ‘of 8 ‘sllence Ended. Let 
The Christ Child (Primary). All Soe 5 — er TK 1d 9 per 





CHRISTMAS-TIDE pepe i al 


For 18%, by J. B. Herperrt, ——— 
Yule-t concert exercise, co 

tions, responsive centings. etc. A cea "ind 

cnusnelly, attractive procram. Ry mail.4 ct 








 Dubliaber, 174 Wabeab A vewue, Chicago, [iL 





NOW SOLD IN 4 VOLUMES AT $1.50 P™So:uncz. 





The only one book in existence that is a complete dictionary, a thorough encyclopedia, 
anda ee all the arts, sciences, trades, 
other departments of human knowledge, is 


The Encyclopaedic Dictionary 


(AMERICANIZED.) 





The above illustration is an exact reproduction of the four 
Tar CYCLOP2ZpDIC DicTIOwARY, bound in rich an 


volumes o: 
with t back stamp, handsomel 
Each | ~ A 9inches wide, 1134 inc’ 


&,- mbossed sides, and marbled 
es long, 3 inches thick. 


~~ 
EDITED BY 


Robert Hunter, 
A.M., F.G.3S. 
Assisted by scores of 

specialists. 
PN Ta BY 


Prof. Charles Morris; 


OF THE PHILADELPHIA ACAD- 
EMY oF NaTURALSCIENCES, 
~ 


Heretofore sold in 
14 vols. at from 
$40 to $70. 


Now offered to you in four 
splendid volumes for 


$1.50 Per Volume 
$6.00 Per Set. 


This offer is limited 
So order immediately, as the 
rice cA this great work wil! 
Be ad ced after Jan. 1, 1895. 


7 


ficent 
ett, 


ENDORSED BY LEADING EDUCATORS AS THE BEST DICTIONARY 
AND ENCYCLOPEDIA COMBINED EVER PUBLISHED. 


it is a Complete Dictionary, © containin 


other dictionary does. Every work 


every word in the English langu 
is exhaustively treated as to its origin, history, development, 


(250,000 in all), which no 


etymology, pronunciation, and various meanings. 


It is a Thorough Enc es ig of anatomy, botany, chemistry, zoolo; 
+9 hi hy, mechanics, history, mythology, bibli 


ture, physics, philoso 
subject known to the human intellect. 
It isa | Super? Library Book, being substantial! 


clear type, on heavy white paper, on 
poulally for work. 


. geology, art, music, agricul- 
knowledge, and every other 


and attractively bound, printed from new plates, in 
illustrated with hundreds of new pictures made es- 
. 


The Four Volumes Aggregate 5,346 Pages. 


Contains 130,000 more words than Worcester, 110,000 more than Webster, 35,000 more 
than The Century, and costs less than any of them. 


ENGLISH PUBLISHER’S ENDORSEMENT ___...cem, 
‘We hereby certify that this is the only authorized American edition of Tus EncycLoPapic 


Drortonary. Itis ee from revised plates made from 
ny ree . TheSynpicaTE PUBLISHING zo So., 

“ exclusive American publishers of this edition, which has beén co 
full approval and endorsement. 


~ complete in eve 


the benefit of the American people. It has our 


HOW TO GET THE DICTIONARY 


th eee in the stent edition, and is 


aseippio. > a., U.S. A., are the 
bora a nd revised to date 


‘or 
THE CASSELL PUBLISHING CO. 


Send $1.g0 by money or Fa postal note, ani Volume I will be fotwarded at once, and the re- 


maining 3 volumes will 


cents to pay postage. Address 


sent any time desired, or send $6 and the entire set of 4 volumes will 
be sent by express, ali o— to be paid by purchaser. 100 specimen pages free 


on receipt of 6 


SYNDICATE PUBLISHING CO,, 
234 South Eighth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 











BE IN TIME FOR che aide nis 


Ever green, no fading or 
dropping off of leaves. Un- 
excelled for Christmas 
Decorations. Size, 15x30 
inches. Price, 10 cemts, 
Three styles: 

** Merry Christmas,”’ 

“Happy New Year,”’ 
“Christmas and’ New 
Year’s Greetings.”’ 





A BEAUTIFUL WREATH. OF 
HOLLY AND MISTLETOE 
Cloth tha 


Pm . Ask + ge od local dealer 
procu. Some of the 

4 Windsor Chribtmas 
Wreaths. Do not send to 
us, as we have none at retail. 


WINDSOR CO., 


Manufacturers of all kinds 
of Printed Dress Fabrics, 


North Adams, Mass. 





NEW CH RISTMAS MUSIC 


HOOD’S CHRISTMAS ANNUAL, No. 16 
New and Beautiful Carols. 


Musical and Responsive Services: 


Christmas Sunbeams. 

While Shepherds Watched, by J. ‘R. Miller, D. D. 
Hugg’s Christmas Greeting, 1894. 

The Angel’s Story, by J. L. Hall and others. 
*Only Starlight, by Marion West. 

* Our Christmas Gifts, by E. 8. Lorenz, 

*Santa Claus and the Children, by E. 8. Lorenz. 








Prices of above: 5 cents each ; $4 per 100. Samples of 
the eight maiied for 40 cents. Those marked * go by 
mall, postpaid ; the others by express, not paid. 


We keep all the various Christmas music, no mat 
ter by whom published. If it is advertised in The 
Sunday School Times we have it. Don’t scatter your 
orders. Prompt and careful attention to all orders. 


WARD & DRUMMOND, 
7it Broadway, N. Y. City. 


WILL $1200 MEET YOUR WANTS ? 














If 80, Can make $1200 to $2000 this year workin 
for hy can do as well as gentlemen. address 
8. L. BEL ec Co., Fetlianers, Philadelphia, Pa. 
AGENTS = ed “Sacred Pictures.” Best illus- 

Taek tes ioe field. 400 pas Se en- 
WANTED Sci gravings, 17 beautiful colored 
Lopbens Publ in ieee ae Fy" Address, for aa, 
& Locust Bis. Phila., Pa. 
p war i pep freé, Bee. outfit a The 
ag By i 
Ts “GRE eres 
vARE. BI i.e 
asin ».* 7 S., Phila., 





— + one revety day “Can 


=" ore 














BOOK AGENTS NOW IS YOUR TIME 


ae 


beautiful 
uw ray ae 
A 








A 18 OVERCOAT 


Will be given to agents selling 
33 copies of 
Character Sketches. 


Most Po miar post on the mar- 
ket. rea 110,000 sold. 


Agents ro to 10 orders a 


day. 30 days’ credit. Stamps received for a beantiful 
propectus. Coat 75 cents, riteatonce. Address 
Southwestern Publishing House, 
Columbus, Ohio. 


ig 





MORTGAGES 2 for wal sale. . Secured by Arst lien 
deat Reba win 


sinvESTMERT CO T 


“ This method of study has proved an wig blessing.” 
—Rev. 0. C. S. Wallace, Toronto, Cam. | 


The Bible Study Union 


Blakeslee Lessons. 


The Gospel History of Jesus Christ. 
Outlines of Old Testament History. 
The History of The Apostolic Church. 


“They seem to open up the Scripture ina 
way that is not attained by any other method 


of study.”’ 
A. L. HAMMETT, 
Supt. Presb. S. £., Pelham Manor, N. Y- 


‘Iam more and more pleased with the 
studies, and would challenge their equal for a 
systematic — course. 

Rev. H. K. SANBORNE, : 
N. Presb. Church, Tonawanda, N. Y. 


m a broad ‘They are Christ’s idea/ of teaching the Gos- 
view of the Scri a goes and give the scholars | pel PRACTICAL, ScRIPTURAL, Srinituar, I 
steady work and solid instruction.” call them ‘ Eurcka.’ 
Rev. QUINCY J. phe a Rev. J. H. GREE 
Cong. Church, Clayville, N Calvary Bapt. Church, Saiotelne, Mich. 


“The lessons are truly spiritual, o 


**For two years we have used your Outline 
Lessons with the definite result of a new and 
more intelligent interest i in Bible study on the 
part of allc soar” 

BRYANT, 


Je 
Supt. Cony. 'S. S., West Haven, Conn. 


“T have used your Quarterlies three years. I 
am more than satisfied with results,— interest, 
instruction, rofit, and, especially, * souls 
brought to st.’ 

Rev. E. G. WESLEY, 
Park St. Church, Providence, R. I. 


“Our eayertonce with them has been most “They are absolutely the only available les- 
r 


happy in all respects. By the use of these les- | sons by which a school can be fully graded. 
sons we are more nearly meeting our ideal of | Home Study has been gained, interest in the 
what the church should dofor the young people | lessons has been awakened, and we feel that 


and children of the congregation, in the line of 
religious seas 14 a 
E. ALBRIGHT, 
Supt. First Cong. S. S., Columbus, Ohio. 


our scholars are learning something that they 
can put together.’’ 
E. F. ARTEY RS 
Supt. Light St. Presb. S. ., Baltimore, Md. 








Send for Free Specimen Copies of either Rulgary 
Progressive Grade Quarterlies, as desired "had 


The Bible Study pars Company, 21 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass, 
877 books, peg BR in 


Story LIFE OF CHRIST, #2 


po 
best M desori tive life, but « tale of es 
1000.00 for the a mere descrip’ fo, t Bemdy 8 


— or 


= 


ceeeees 


SIOOL | 





“Trrvs, a OCoMRADE or 
THE Onoss.” Ohoice of 








5 


= of Christ, in which the experiences of the , ng 
into intimate relations with Ohrist and his disciples, his tances, ex 
and teachings. 

To the boy or girl the next thing to living is Lo Bam & store. That the reader weet live with Ohrist in 
imagination until he has become enraptured with him, that he may wake is dream to » ae 
A SUNDAY Christ-life his life, is our hope for this We believe in the bay mere A of the 

- religious story book. The trouble is, however, that all its ree are human heroes, 

SCHOOL We have for our book the Hero of heroes, he who seeks to be 

the hero of every life; the divine human One. 
CHRISTM. AS Expressly for Sunday-schools as @ m holiday souvenir gift 

for all ages. Quarto form {ee a8 Ta” As paper 
GIFT BOOK. ma‘ter as the design [at pold, Henry illuminated CG. 

* gover, poet, design Bold, green, blue ane wads < on 

toned paper, ful’y illustrated with Price, in 
to one thousand, 5 eemts each, eeanpeld ‘ a immediately for Sie T4 nearer, 


DAVID C. COOK PUBLISHING CO,, 36 Washington S&t., Chicage, 


* + J * - > * ¢ * * > > 
is the most TO RAISE NEY for religious 
successful of all M0 purposes 
Church Revenues wonderfully increased from the start. ———— 
regular, sure Popular. on ted bones ev g7thivg | for it: velopes, 
rinted, numbered and offerin ing cards of con- 
ributors, &c. yt saan taeclilitionet peared t others we can 
save you money. Send for Catalogue and Price List. Mention this paper. 


PAUL & FALCONER, 204 Water St., Balto., Md. 





Envelope 











EDUCATIONAL. 


@U@V@Z@’CLSC 20707070 
@ CHAUTAUQUA 


READING aUQ 
Cc A definite course in English History © 
as 
S 


EDUCATIONAL. 


“DO NOT STAMMER.” 


Office Fostmgmenden. Jno. WaANAMAKER, 
Washington, D.O, 
To MR. Epw. 8. JouNSTON : 
Dear Sir; I never saw worse stamme+rers 
than some of those you brought to me, and 
the cures were rapid and truly wonderful. 


“Can refer to John D. Wattles & Co., publish- 











and Literature, Modern Art, Geology, and L 


Europe in the XIX. Century 


Don’t waste time in desultory reading. 
= up @ systematic course for the com- 











f The ere School Times. 
ing winter. Keep abreast of the times. Cc — 
Chautauqua offers a complete and helpful srrrotE re rt tat Re hie: 4 
plan. Over 200,009 ed since 18 See a 8. Seadoo ipal and Found 
John H. Vincent, 29, Buffalo, N. Y. . 





@vG@veveryCLSC 
ARCHITECTURE 


She 











J 
me Pe If you think of studying shorthand, or taking busi- 
“ d Bridge ness course, send for catalog of the famous ROCH 
ree Piambine, Heating, TER (N. Y.) BUSINESS » A postal” 
mistee, lish s Branche hes. card gets it. 
r Circular, » Gating 








CORRESPONDENCE 77er ute OF 
INDUSTRIAL SCIENCES, 
SCRANTON, PA. 


OME er Al pay. 


be 5 ~ 
rit en Ri 


Faanx 


y of Music, 
= rine £x oo on, Direcker, 
PENMANSHIP = cee 


Cc. G. PRINCE, Dist. 58, BurraLo, N. Y. 





0 ili, 


S], 





me 





ais. 
Y, twits in hestness | life 
» is witbin the 1each of all who | 
Aa Seenete college course 
Catalog free; trial lesson, 10c. 
im, 10 College Bidg. , Buffalo,N ¥. 


THE OTOPHONE 
Makes the Deaf Hear. 


A new Gevice to aid the deaf. 
Constructed on strictly scien- 
soriphivecitonts Send for de- 

ivecireular. Intelligent 
agents wanted. 

















Bw? N STAMMERING INSTITUTE 
TRALNING-SCH —_ im 
end poor welcome. 41 Tremon 


. Mase. 
eee cured at Ne Sehoeol 
s™ Oratery. 114 Weet San &., Seem 
Gro. R. PHILLIPS, Principal. 


HORTHAND itions $10 week fur- 
S' Le yt 4 Titel mumber'ot a male pd nn Ang 























E.B.MEYROWITZ,Optician OUN@’S SCHOOL, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
High Eye. Ear, Nose, 
and Throat Instruments. A CRUISE TO THE 
104 E. 234 St., Rew York. ee MEDITERRANEAN. 
% i paland GUAR ANTEED 1s, Fisting Rermuda, Aso “sores, Gibraltar, Melege’ 
uy (oat ee EK Sean oe. PET ALP SAN ay | eo. ¢= Sn! y ¥60, tae caon tere Se: 
mo. WaDSWORTH, Pres. Jostam JEWETT, Treas. cede, ‘Organize’ and i eccompanted ted by "Se, 
AMERICAN pa pt 














Fire Insurance Com 


adores: uions to Rurope. Qessn entaheiiaal 
| Hos. 308 and 310 Walnut Street, 


gr on Rca ea ree 





















































































































































































































































The Sunday School Times 


Philadelphia, November 24, 1894. 
Entered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
“second-class matter.” 

The regular edition this week for subscribers is more 
than 146,500 copies. 








Terms of Subscription. 


one SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES is published weekly 
the following cates. for either ° “e or new subscrib- 

These rates include postage 
-+$1.50 


ONE COPY, one year... 
One copy, five years, full payment in advance... 5.00 


TO MINISTERS, Missionaries, and Theological Stu- 
dents, $1.00 a year, or 4.00 for five years, full payment 
in advance, 


SCHOOL CLUBS. 
ote ihool or any set of teachers, or of scholars, 
pad plied with as wy Ay ry as may be de- 
red, = the following yearly club 

— ber of co; (more than, one) mailed 

to vedie ual addresses, $1.00 each. 
Por five or more copies in a package to one address, 
a. cents each. A package thus sent is addressed to 
ree , and no aeeaee can be written or 

pri. on the separate pape 

ere -~ 3 @ club ma be ordered sent partly 
to indiv' addresses at $1.00 each, and partly ina 
“yi e address, at fifty cents each, whee 80 


ters for a club should all go to one post-office, 
n ere @ portion of the teachers of a 


=e + their ma posi 
in the same school get theirs from another, 
rs will be sent accordingly. Li ny applies to 
clubs at fifty cents per copy, to the extent 
poage packages may be wpb ed ye | — meal 
packages of five or more copies ired. 
FREE COPIES. One free copy sadibenen will be 
allowed for every ten copies for inaclub of either 
r. The free copies ae pomee age clubs cannot 
well be sent separately, but will be included in the 


Additions may be made at any time to a club—such 
‘dditional subscriptions to expire at the same time 
= the od as originally ordered, and the rate to be 

rtionate share of the yearly club rate. 
is that are open during only a portion ‘of the 
, may subscribe at club rates for such a length of 
as the ae may be required. 
OF ADDRESS. Subscribers to whom tne 
is mailed, se tel oo ee tty 50 or $1.00 
ear, can have the hanged at any time 
charge. Members “of packies clubs do not 
oove this pay iege, but can bavea copy transfer 
w package ” rate address at the rate of 
one cent per week for unexpired time of the sub- 
, when it has over six monthstorun. When 
but six months or less to run, the cost to chan : 
ot ory Md cents to the end of the euheartesce. 
a Tp ub subscriber intends to change hisor on 
ress few weeks only, we will mail an extra 
, a8 long as desired, at the rate of three cents 


asking to have the direction of a paper 
eipnaed she: ould be care ful to name, not only the post- 
to which Ser wie & sons. but also the one to 

has been sent. All addresses should include 





wi it 
Bote and state. 
aclub subscription is renewed by some other 
son than the one who ire the publi ous subscri 
sueh n will obl iy a stating that 
ee pda 2 lace of the one 
RT i srr vro i re 
u 
a rot The will invariably be atscoleinned | a {2 
My made ear 
copies of an one tsewe of the 
the teachers o 
sent upon application. 
FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 
The School Tieng Wi bo gent te ony of the 
in the Universal Postal Union 
the lowing rates, which include postage : 
copy, one year, 8 shillings. 


more jes,one year, 6 shillings each. 
ministers oma missionaries, ” 
6 shillings each. 


one or more copies, 
To secure tee ahove nates rates for two or morecopies, the 


must be ordered at one time, and they will be 

either singly to the individual addresses, or in a 

to one address, whichever may be preferred 

essrs. Hodder and Stonghton, 
r Row ‘ouhen, E.C,, will receive yearly 


Paternoste 
or half-yearly subscriptions at the above rates, the 
to be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the 


JOHN D, WATTLES & CO., Publishers, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
P. O, Box 1550. 














SENT FREE | 
on application. 


Th caTHLOOD 


BOOKS, BOOKLETS, CARDS, MUSIC, 4c. 
AT LIBERAL DISCOUNT PRICES. 
Uniea, ¥ 














A few Pennies 

on the one hand—ruined garments on 
the other. That will be the result of your 

trying to save money by using poor, 
cheap washing-powders, instead of Pearl- 
ine. Just consider, How much could 
you save in a year if you bought the 
cheapest and most worthless ? And 
how far would it go toward pay- 
ing for the things ruined in a 
single month? You can’t save 
anything by buying cheap wash- 
ing-powders. The way to 
save money in washing is 

to use what has been 
proved to be absolutely safe. That is 
 Pearline. Millions use it, a 



























‘ + down A 
Anzmic Women fe 

: 4 ‘ pr Quel Yow 
with pale or sallow complexions ee a 
will find quick relief in Scott's we foe 2 
Emulsion. All of the stages of A froncersacn Lil Fen 
Emaciation, and a general decline ae 


of health, are relieved. 
Scott's 
Emulsion 


takes away the pale, haggard look 
that comes with General Debility. 
It enriches the blood, stimulates 
the appetite, creates healthy flesh, 
and brings back strength and 
vitality. For Coughs, Colds, Sore Throat, 
Bronchitis, Weak Lungs, Consumption, 
and Wasting Diseases of Children. 
Send for our pamphlet, Mailed FREE. 

Scott & Bowne,N.Y, All druggists, 50c.and $1. 












If you wish to try them 

*Send a 2 cent stamp, return pos 9%) 

tage for sample card containing5 Y 
leading numbers. 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO. 
810 BROADWAY. NEW YORK. 





Rtiquette 
Requires 





pe sates ge be sizes, I. 
hes, in writi 

You can get thems. 

BOSTON LINEN. 
BOSTON BOND, 
‘AND BUNKER HILL. 
Complete samples for 4c. , ¢ 
inable Spur anh d 


-— 





DECORATE YOUR HOMES WITH OUR 


~|WAL 





No local dealer can com- 
pete with us in price, 
designs, and colorings. 


not obta: 
S.Ward Co. Boston,lass. 


/ 








ples. 
GOLD PAPERS, 5 cts. per roll and upwards. 


We are the largest dealers of wall papers in the U.S., 
and can gave you 50 per cent on every roll of paper 
you = ofus. If in want of wall papers, send 10 cents 
oe | on ~~ er wanted | samples. One 
good nt or r-hanger wan n each town to 
sell from ran saanple books. Price 


Gur Guide, ‘‘ How to —- : 
r, and Economy 
ay Lome Decorations, I1XON’S 
malled free with sam- American Graphite feeimit 5.mi 6 
PENCILS. 





UNEQUALED FOR SMOOTH, TOUGH LEaD. 


If not familiar with them, mention The Sunda 
School Times, and send 16 cents for samples wort 
double the moneyt 


JOS. BIXOn CRUCIBLE Co., 


RSEY CITY. N. J. 
6xge6s6 8. 20th Street. MLE e.| AGENTS WANTED 


— — To Sell Christy_Knives. 


Same asa Press. No Press Required. Coupons given for every order of $5, entitling holder 


to special premiums, Mantel clocks, gold and silver 
Bushnell’s Perfect Letter-Copying Books win golden ' 
mer They also make pe riect copies, os very watches, silver tea sets, umbrellas, given in exchange 


oy neuen le cnew. Stationers sell them. | forcoupons. Write for varticalars, 
W’f’r, 106 S. 4th St., Phila. | CHRISTY KNIFE CO., Box A2, Fremont, Ohio. 























NONE SUCH 


MINCE MEAT 


Two large pies are made from each package of 
None Such Mince Meat. For sale by all Grocers. 


Be sure you get the None Such—avoid imitations. 
MERRELL-SOULE CO., Syracuse, N. Y. 





















LADIES’ SUITS 
Important Special Sale 


We have purchased the entire stock of 
Ladies’ Suits of the largest importers 
and manufacturers .in this country, to 
which we have added our own, all new 
stylish outfits for Street, Dinner, and 


| Evening wear, Tailor Costumes, Skirts 


with Chiffon Waists, Mourning Suits, 
the whole making a most unique variety. 
Most of these goods will be marked 
less than half the original wholesale 
price, thus constituting one of the great- 
est inducements for new, desirable gar- 
ments. 


Black,Colored, and Novelty Suits 


Lot 1, . . . . $10.00 per Suit. 
It 3... s ee 
Lot 3..... 2500 “ & 
Lot 4...:. 5000 “ « 


To this sale we pan add all our imported 
Models, Novelties, and Silk Waists. 


JAMES McCREERY & (0., 


BROADWAY & 11th STREET, 
NEW YORK. 





Glove Insurance! 











Ever heard of it? When you buy the 
** KAYSER PATENT 
FINGER-TIPPED ”’ 
CASHMERE GLOVES 


which * 
the “ Ti 


hasn’t them, write to JULIUS 


AYSER, N 








A handsome Leopard, 
Tiger, Lion or Black Bear 











mely 
ful A 4 
4 
a BO Li eat eo. tot 
—retail price $5.00. Sole 
Ei mens 
ee Tet Se catalogue 
wef 'oventiie Osrusiac ant Coven, 
ate Rugs, etc., free on request, 
if you mention this paper. 
wa SMITH & SON 


& Lehigh Ave., Pulleds, 








TOUCH UP SPOTS 


a Aes 





Fp ate 


with nee reir ae receivea Guarantee Ticket 
ES’ you a new pair free in case 
’ wear out before mogorww. If ¥o one dealer 
















“Oh, no, she 
J? isn’t a bit afraid 


Two inches wide, imper- 
vious to water, a brand of 
the famous 






Skirt Binding, 


which lasts as long as the skirt. 
nl 
«S.H.&M.”’ Dress Stays are the Best. 


$147 


Perfect Fitting 
Dongola. 





You cannot buy this shoe anywhere else at any 
price. Itis made only toour order and sold by 
us alone. Nota cheap “job” shoe but our re- 
liable and exclusive leader. Worth Pe ant 
we guarantee it to be Dongola, Solid ther 


and t Fitting. 
E, Ls 
we return your money. We 


ANY facto 

ie own the largest retail Boot and Shoe 
store in New England, and refer to 

thousands who buy of us simply because 

we do not misrepresent our . Your or- 

der represents you—we treat it accordingly. 

Your mame on a postal will bring “4 

FPacte” that will save dollars in the family. 


MOOAR BROS., 1082 Washington 8t., Boston, Mass. 


#5. CORDOVAN, 
FRENCHE& ° 

94,5550 FINE CALF KANGAROO 

$ 3.82 POLICE,3 So.es. 


Sizes 1 to 8; widths C, D, 
t prepaid and if not satis- 













7h 
You can save money by wearing 
W. L. Douglas $3.00 Shoe. 





the 


Beca Be, We are the it manufacturers of 
this shoes iu the world, and tee their 
value by stamy: the name and price on the 
bottom, which you against ‘high prices and 
woth in style, Sting and waaay eighties. 

an 
We have them atlower Sricws for 





s Anti-Coid 
Underwear 











address 
KFORD MFC.CO. , Clothing Dept. T 40 
Wabesh Ave., Chicago, Itt. 


ates O’NEILLS, oe 










- - THE “BROWNIE” FIGURES. 




















Drawn, Patented and Copyrighted (Jan. 15, *92.) 


By PALMER COX. 















ey The Little Folks can now | 
5 have their favorite ‘“ Brown- 
” G4 ies” to play with; lookin 
‘ a os Py tp . Ro RITTLE 
ce bad. just like real live Brownies" eine. 


rom different parts of the world; seven 
‘inches high when made up; twelve fig- 
ures to a yard of cloth. 
These, in addition to the otherf 
novelties in the toy figures, as rep- 
resented by these illustrations, are 
printed on cotton cloth in hand-\iupe 
some colors, with directions for cutting  #0CKo. 
out, sewing together, and stuffing with cotton. AQAp 
Any child that can sew can do it. 

They make up so perfectly you would 

think they were alive. 

For sale by your dry goods dealer. If 
TOPSY-he does not have them, show him this 
advertisement and ask him to get you some: pittr-sine: 
Arnold Print Works, North Adams, Mass, 


E- 


PICKANINNY, 





LITTLE 
RS. TATTERS. 








ote Is stamped on the cloth next to “S 
LITTLE RED ‘ each object. 
RIDING HOOD, OUR SOLDIER BOYS. Patented July 5 & Oct. 4, 2892. soihP EB Bout 














CHURCH FURNISHINGS. 


PIANOS“ORGAN 








Organs £ $27.50 









Our New FREE for it Cash or on Easy Payments. 
Wetie CORNISH & CO. 
Catalogue Now. Washington, N. J. 





The CRITERION and PARABOLON MAGIC LANTERNS 
And STEREOPTICONS, 
Oll, lime, or electric light. Wemderful money 
and home missions, and other objects. Views for illustr: 
AP Ce 
189 LaSalle St., Chicago ; 1140 Market St., San Francisco. ee 


earners for foreign 
ating lessons, lectures, 

blic, Send for catalog. 
Bromfield St., Boston ; 
































| With large experience unite 
in opinion of the advantages 
and benefits of usinga stere- 
opticon for illustrating their 
Bundey 
Sho could not. be otherwise 
who cou 

Send for circular, 


McINTOSH BATTERY and 


Is Your 
Church Light ? 


Is it cheerful and bright— 
are there dark corners in it— 
is it hard to read the hymns— 
dothe lights tire the eyes—isn’t 
it hard to light the world with 
adarkchurch? It’s our busi- 
ness to light churches—write 
us about your church, give us 
a general plan of its interior— 
free of charge we'll tell you 
how to light it, and design re- 7 
flectors for you. All we know 
about church lighting is yours 
for the asking. 


& |. P. Fria, 551 Pearl St., New York City. # 


evening Lectures 











STEREOPTICONS. 
MAGIC LANTERNS Ano 


ACCESSORIES. SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


To CHAS BESELERmaxer 2I& CENTRE ST. 


(6) =a, 








‘BANNERS FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 
Oe Ne Saree. 9. BOR Lo aperiaity. 
C. A. HART & CO., 133 N. Third St., Phila., Pa. 





~ PULPIT FURNITURE. 
A. B. & EB. L. SHAW, 27 Sudbury Street, Boston. 
Send for illustrated catalogue. 


CHURCH, HALL, and LODGE 
PURNITURE, PULPITS, GHAIRS, etc. 
one, > nd. Gf snccessor to Boats C. Swan, 














those | 2 


Chicago, 11) OPTICAL COM’Y, | celebrated 


Luxuriant Hair 


ITH a clean, wholesome scalp, free 

from irritating and scaly eruptions, 
is produced by the CuTicura Soap, the 
most effective skin-purifying and beauti- 
fying soap in the world, as well as purest 
and sweetest for toilet and nursery. It 
clears the scalp and hair of crusts, scales, 
and dandruff, microscopic insects 
which feed on the , soothes irritated 
and itching surfaces, stimulates the hair 
follicles, and nourishes the roots. 

Bold everywhere. Price, 260. PoTrzn 


anp Onex. Corp., Bole Props., Boston. “ 
about the Skin and Hair,” free.” 

















“HARPER'S 
YOUNG 
PEOPLE 


SEVEN SPLENDID SERIALS 


Some Run 15 to 20 Weeks 

SNOWSHOES AND SLEDGES. By Kirk Mw 

T RED BOOK. By Ellen J las Deland 

AFLOAT WITH THE FLAG. By W. J. Henderson 

THE ‘'SCUTNEY MAIL. By Sophie Swett 
By Com. Charles King 

FALES'S OSHIA Eva Wilder McGlasson 

ON AN ARIZON By Capt. C. A. Curtis 

EARLY DAYS OF SUCCESSFUL MEN 







THE NAVY - ADMIRAL GHERAR 
THE ARMY - - «+ ~- GENERAL MI 
THE AUTHOR oS s LEW. WAL 
THE MUSICIAN - - THEODORE THOM 






HUNDREDS OF OTHER ARTICLES 
Send for Sample and Illus. 16-page Prospectus, Free 
* Published by Harper & Brothers, N.Y. 


WALTER BAKER & CO, 


COCOAS AND CHOCOLATES 


= On this Continent, heve received 


w 
ory HIGHEST AWARDS 
, from the great 


Industrial and. Food 
EXPOSITIONS 

1In Europe and America. 

ieee eat 


ene cent a cup. 













f 
ji ” 
i} 
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pat gabegee Bae Ab 






BOLD BY GROCERS EVERYVne-% 


WALTER BAKER & 00. DORCHESTER, MASS. 





LADIES!!! 


mi) HOW ARE YOUR 
China Closets ? 


Are the old dishes ~ipped and 
cracked, and unsui 
pF) 


u 
potiess 1 
plen it 
drink poor teas and and ruin your he 
bey atearpeprtoee? é 
Tea, and Toilet Sets, I 
Lamps, Watches, Clocks, Music 
8, Watch-Clocks, Chenille Table 
ucers, " 
a 
ore 
, 


and Plates 
Greed 
ng 
fine teas, by mail or ex > Yor 


id. Headquarters in t 
Posy Baki nohes) 
patrons. ne 
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Published 1 Every Wednesday, 52 Times a Year, at t the Bible House, in New York City. Louis Klopsch, Publisher. 


JN all this Wide, Wide World there is no Paper for the Home Circle like THE CHRISTIAN 
HERALD. Charmingly Edited in Dr. Talmage’s happiest vein, Beautifully Mlustrated with 
a Profusion of Lovely Pictures, handsomely Printed on Excellent Paper from Large; Clear 
Type, and published 52 times a year, it is pre-eminently the Brightest and Best Family Paper 8 
of our day and generation. With every Issue it grows in Beauty and Interest, and they who «AS 
“once Subscribe feel they never again can be happy without it. It makes Home Brighter, < 
. & Cheerier, Sweeter, and Better, and the Family that does not yet enjoy the Charm of its W 
Ttmage Weekly Visits, lacks something that only THE CHRISTIAN HERALD can supply. slap Oedi 
‘AS an EXTRAORDINARY INDUCEMENT to give it a fair trial, if you send $2.00 to-day, Dr.Talmage will send any one of the 
following three unequaled Premiums (ALL CHARGES FULLY PREPAID),and THE CHRISTIAN HERALD for ONE whole YEAR. 


GOSPEL HYMNS—SIX VOLUMES IN ONE—FREE 


NEVER BEFORE has it been possible to secure these 739 HYMNS, constituting the books usually 
known as GOSPEL HYMNS 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, and 6 all in ONE VOLUME, but THE CHRISTIAN 
HERALD has secured a large edition of these marvelously soul-stirring Hymns in COMBINED ; 
FORM, WITHOUT A DUPLICATE, printed from LARGE TYPE and SET TO MUSIC, and Beau- %%& 
tifully Bound in Maroon Cloth, with Red Edges and GOLD Stamp. Very rich and choice. of 
Remember all the Hymns contained in Nos. 1, 2, 3,4, 5 and 6 of the GOSPEL HYMNS, used by D. L. MOODY and Ira D. * 

:: RR Y; ys: Se SANKEY in their famous Evangelistic meetings in this and other countries, are found in this volume, which measures, Vi 

<o="X% WHEN OPEN, 8 1-2 x 12 inches, and contains about 700 LARGE PAGES. Every Song-loving home should have one. = 




















With over 400 pages of ILLUSTRATED 





beautiful Bible is Bound in LEATHER, DI- 
Hand-crimped Corners, and with RED UNDER 
appearance. It contains a CONCORDANCE, 
COLORED MAPS prepared by Major Conder. 


) HELPS, making altogether 1581 pages. This 
VINITY CIRCUIT, OVERLAPPING EDGES, 
GOLD edges, which give it a VERY RICH 
Subject-Index, Biblical GAZETTEER, and 13 
Each Bible has SILK HEAD-BANDS, a BOOK- 


7x 10 1-2 INCHES. 
This beautiful Present SENT FREE, 


seatly boxed, Express Charges 


7 « 10 1-2 INCHES. = 
Prepaid, to any Address tm 
We Prepay Express Charges. = 


~ | a 


MARK, and is packed in a NEAT BOX and} 
You cannot find anywhere a more suitable Holiday 


sent, ALL EXPRESS CHARGES. PREPAID. 
Gift than one of these beautiful Teachers’ Bibles, and if 


you intend to gladden the heart of Pastor, Superinten- dent, Teacher, Scholar, Christian Endeavorer, Epworth 
Leaguer, or Christian Worker generally, here is your opportunity, as long as our supply may last. 


DR. TALMAGE’S “PATHWAY OF LIFE —FREE 


544 LARGE Pages. Over 200 ENGRAVINGS. Half-tone Portrait of Dr.Talmage. Bound in Rich 


Cloth and Gilt. Measures, when open, from tip to tip, 9x15 INCHES. WEIGHS 3 POUNDS. 
Among those who cordially endorse this Great Book, are HER MAJESTY,QUEEN VICTORIA, Ex-Pres. HARRISON,Hon. 
J.G. CARLISLE, Gen. O.O. HOWARD, Miss Frances WILLARD, Bishops VINCENT, HURST, and GRANBERY, Joseph 
COOK, Governor Fitzhugh LEE, Senator John SHERMAN, Harriet Beecher STOWE, and Neal DOW. * * “THE 
PATHWAY OF LIFE” contains DR. TALMAGE’S Grandest, Best, and most Beautiful Thoughts. It goes out into the 
world to do good and to help men and women in their efforts to attain to higher and better and more successful lives. “@ 


“THE PATHWAY OF LIFE” has never been Sold at Less than $3.75. You will find it Worth its Weight in Gold. 


Aish -£ Sunpehe Remember THE CHRISTIAN HERALD, the Brightest Paper in the World and ANY ONE of these 
Wonderful Premiums may EACH BE SENT TO A SEPARATE ADDRESS ; and as WE PREPAY CHARGES, we are offering you 


TWO VERY APPROPRIATE PRESENTS FOR $2.00, 


As soon as our stock is exhausted, we immediately Refund the Money. Do you long to 
make Home more and more attractive ? Let THE CHRISTIAN HERALD enter it. Like a ray 
of sunshine, it brightens and cheers, en- i : a 
courages and comforts. You cannot hei AC 7, laVnnagl NN: <x , 
afford to be without it. Address to-day 160 to 170 Bible House, New York # City Wal then 
if you desire all THREE PREMIUMS mentioned above with THE CHRISTIAN 
COMBINATION PREMIUM OFFER. ,. 


RRC oN A NEN I ASEM EMMETT HERALD for One Year, send us $4. if you desire any TWO of the above 
Premiums send us $3. Each Premium and the Paper may be sent toa SEPARATE ADDRESS WITHOUT extra EXPENSE. 


“Phe Sunday School ‘Times tatends to admit only advertisements tbat are tru rthy. Should. however, ap advertisement of a not havin good. commercial c 
er inadvert rted, 
the publishers wi Ne efund to au bscribers Teh ap advertisement of party « redit be eatiy inse 
























































